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.  EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
"  THIS  BOOK  .  .  .  AND  IT'S  FREE 


CANNED  PRUNES 

In  your  own  sales  promotion  work,  arc  you  using  Canned  Prunes.  This  page,  like  the  ones  which 

this  series  of  merchandising-minded  pages  which  preceded  it  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  should 

Canco  is  publishing  in  leading  grocery  magazines?  have  a  real  effect  in  informing  and  inspiring  the 

Many  of  our  canner  friends  are  doing  so — and  trade — in  making  grocers  better  salesmen  for 

they  tell  us  it  pays.  The  subject  this  month  is  canned  foods. 
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^^Blood  Tells 
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Breedins  stock  growing  on  our  Idaho 
Ranch  at  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet,  in  a 
dry  climate  under  irrigation. 


Note  the  long,  straight,  fleshy  pods 
hanging  in  profusion  on  vigorous  healthy 
vines. 


An  aerial  view  of  our  80-acre  (Qean  ^Breeding  Ranch  in  Idaho.  Dark  strips  are  our 
plots  of  heans.  Light  strips,  wheat  seeded  to  alfalfa,  for  variety  separation  and  crop 


rotation. 


ROGERS  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  PEAS  :  BEANS  :  SWEET  CORN  for  quality  packers 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4,25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5,25,  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 

Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers: 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refinins  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Picklins  Co. 

Phill  ips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Texas  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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tss  RIGHTI  ‘S 
A  FOODS  St  a 


•  Continental's  national  advertising  tells 
housewives  why  they  should  buy  more  Canned  Foods. 
Now  a  new  trade  campaign  tells  the  man  behind  the 
counter  how  to  sell  more. 

After  informing  him  about  the  consumer  advertising, 
this  series  suggests  concrete  ways  for  grocers  to  convert 
Continental's  national  Canned  Foods  drive  to  their  bene¬ 
fit  (and  yours). 

Canners  who  wish  to  help  their  wholesalers  and  brokers 
to  move  their  customers'  stock,  will  urge  them  to  send  for 
reprints  of  these  instructive  ads  for  distribution  to  grocers. 
There's  no  cost— just  another  Continental  service  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods.  fZ  i^  r.7,nD^»«»Cr 


Current  issue  of  Canned  Food  News, 
mailed  regularly  to  every  Wholesaler, 
Jobber  and  Chain  Organization,  urges 
those  trade  factors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  big¬ 
gest  September  advertising  campaign 
on  Canned  Foods  ever  released. 


Supplementing  Canned  Food  News, 
and  insuring  complete  coverage  of  key 
men  in  every  Wholesale,  Jobber  and 
Chain  Organization,  a  big  advertising 
campaign  is  running  in  Chain  Store 
Age  and  Food  Field  Reporter. 


SIORE 


Food  FiEUi  Reporter 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Machinery  men,  attention!— Late  last 

Fall,  the  then  President  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Mr.  Taylor, 
tried  to  set  in  motion  forces  that  would  bring  back 
activity  into  the  “durable  goods”  industries,  such  as 
machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  because  it  was  recognized 
then,  as  it  is  expressed  now,  “re-employment  in  the 
durable  goods  industries  is  still  the  keynote  of  re¬ 
covery.”  The  economists  tell  us  that  there  can  be  no 
complete  recovery  from  the  depression  while  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  million  wage  earners  remain  unemployed, 
and  they  point  out  that  practically  all  this  unemploy¬ 
ment  exists  in  the  “durable  goods  industries.”  So  they 
come  naturally  by  this  opinion,  that  until  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  changed  for  the  better  recovery  is  impossible. 

Others  in  power  to  act  have  recognized  this  and 
during  the  past  year  a  Durable  Goods  Industries  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  and  is  now  at  work.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  is  studying  each  separate  industry,  and  is  rap¬ 
idly  getting  into  line  to  take  effective  steps.  Recently 
the  committee  met,  and  the  following  were  elected  as 
permanent  officers :  George  L.  Houston,  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Chairman;  James  W. 
Hook,  Geometric  Tool  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Harry  S.  Kimball,  Fabricated  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Treasurer.  Besides 
the  above  the  Committee  consists  of  C.  R.  Messinger, 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment,  Chicago,  Ill.;  S.  F.  Voorhees, 
Voorhees,  Guillin  &  Walker  (architects).  New  York 
City;  Robert  W.  Irwin,  Robert  W.  Irwin  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  George  P.  Torrence,  Link  Belt  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  R.  Hoadley,  Farrel-Birmingham  Co., 
Ansonia,  Conn. ;  Lewis  H.  Brown,  Johns-Manville  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City;  C.  C.  Sheppard,  Louisiana 
Central  Lumber  Co.,  Clarks,  La. ;  H.  Garrish  Smith, 
National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders,  New  York 
City;  Walter  J.  Kohler,  the  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. ; 
F.  A.  Lorenz,  Jr.,  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago, 
HI-;  J.  S.  Tritle,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Charles  R.  Hook, 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Robert 
R-  Fauntleroy,  Moline  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  St.  Charles, 
HI.,  and  three  others  whose  names  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

The  “Machinery  Boys”  have  done  a  fair  business  this 
season,  but  they  must  now  see  to  it  that  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  considerations,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
equipment  of  all  kinds  in  this  industry  has  been  gen¬ 


erally  neglected  the  past  several  years.  This  move  is 
in  the  right  direction  and  should  have  the  support  of 
our  industry,  and  it  will  have. 

“IMITATION  THE  SINCEREST  OF  FLATTERY” 
— High-powered  propagandists  are  trying  to  spread 
the  “feeling”  and  the  “opinion”  that  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  is  damning  the  N.  R.  A.  and  all  its  works  and 
pomps.  Of  course,  recent  primary  elections  utterly 
refute  this  claim,  but  the  chorus  will  be  swelled  and 
becomes  steadily  more  acrimonious  as  election  time 
approaches.  Both  sides  or  all  sides  will  make  extra¬ 
vagant  statements,  seeking  to  befuddle  the  electorate. 
It  will  be  hard  to  avoid  being  swayed  one  way  or  the 
other  in  this  deluge,  but  it  must  be  apparent  now  that 
that  course  would  be  the  sensible  one. 

May  be  this  will  help;  Many  if  not  all  who  read  this 
are  regular  “Conventionites,”  attending  their  State  or 
local  meetings  and  the  big  National  Convention;  and 
so  all  of  you  have  sat  in  meetings  where  some  long- 
needed  change  in  a  bad  condition,  or  many  of  them, 
have  been  discussed  and  voted  upon,  the  resolution 
usually  being  unanimously  passed.  And  you  have 
often  thought,  “If  there  was  only  some  way  to  put 
that  resolution  into  full  force.”  You  knew  that  you 
would  forget  it  as  soon  as  you  walked  out  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  everyone  else  would,  too.  N.  R.  A.  is 
simply  such  a  meeting  of  the  whole  industry,  except 
that  decisions  are  more  widely  discussed,  more  atten¬ 
tively  worked  upon  by  committees  of  experts  of  your 
own  choosing,  and  the  motions  are  passed ;  but  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  them ;  you  have  named  them 
as  the  latvs  under  which  to  work,  and  authority  can 
be  summoned  to  make  you  comply  with  what  you 
agreed  upon  in  those  resolutions.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  if  you  sat  silent  in  the  meeting,  voting  neither  for 
or  against.  The  vast  majority — 70  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent — of  the  whole  industry  have  voted  to  do  it,  and 
you  must  be  governed  by  the  majority.  Keep  that  in 
mind  when  you  begin  to  falter  or  feel  yourself  slip¬ 
ping;  N.  R.  A.  is  merely  the  force  behind  your  reso¬ 
lutions  ! 

But  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  biased,  so  let’s  see 
what  others  in  other  nations  think.  You  have  often 
looked  longingly  toward  Canada  when  banks  were 
busting,  because  that  country  had  none  of  that  trouble. 
There  came  to  our  desk  this  week  the  following  from 
the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants: 

“CANADA  COMBINES  P.  A.  C.  A.  AND  CODE 

Have  you  noted  what  is  going  on  in  Canada  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables?  It  appears  that  our  neighbors  are  combining 
in  the  Fruit  and  Honey  Act  of  1934,  practically  the 
regulatory  programs  which,  in  the  United  States,  are 
found  in  our  Code  of  Fair  Competition  and  our  Perish¬ 
able  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Burrows  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Jobbers  Association  for  a 
copy  of  Regulations  Under  the  Fruit  and  Honey  Act, 
1934  (Part  II)  as  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette, 
August  25th. 

One  finds  in  this  document,  in  some  form,  almost 
every  provision  found  in  P.  A.  C.  A.  and  many  of  the 
fair  trade  practices  handled  in  the  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Distributive  Industry.  In  these  regulations  we  find, 
for  example,  the  following  language : 

“It  shall  be  a  breach  of  the  conditions  under  which 
licenses  are  issued: 

“  (e)  for  any  licensed  commission  merchant  to  reship 
or  transfer  on  consignment  any  consigned  produce  or 
to  obtain  a  commission  thereon  without  prior  consent 
of  the  shipper,  given  after  full  and  clear  disclosure 
by  the  commission  agent  to  the  shipper  of  all  material 
circumstances,  and  the  onus  of  establishing  such  dis¬ 
closure  and  the  consent  of  the  shipper  shall  be  upon 
the  commission  merchant; 

“(f)  for  any  licensed  commission  agent,  dealer  or 
broker,  by  public  advertisement  or  letter  or  other 
means  of  solicitation,  to  give  false  or  misleading  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  marketing  prospect  for  any 
produce ;  * ' 

“  (g)  for  any  licensed  broker  to  fail  promptly  to  issue 
a  written  confirmation  of  sale; 

“(h)  for  any  licensed  commission  agent  or  broker 
to  sell  or  negotiate  a  sale  of  produce  to  any  person  if 
the  licensee  is  an  agent,  employee,  partner  or  share¬ 
holder  of  such  person; 

“(i)  for  any  licensee  to  receive  or  attempt  to  receive 
more  than  one  brokerage  fee  or  commission,  or  a  brok¬ 
erage  fee  or  commission  or  any  allowance  or  credit  or 
rebate  in  lieu  of  either  in  addition  to  a  selling  profit, 
in  respect  of  any  produce.” 

These  and  other  provisions  go  right  along  with  our 
code  of  fair  competition  and  they  are  now  effective  in 
Canada  as  a  part  of  Dominion  law.” 

That  is  the  same  Canada  that  was  so  wise  in  her 
business  and  banking. 

The  trouble  with  N.  R.  A.  Codes,  etc.,  is  not  with  the 
rules  as  laid  down;  it  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  slide  out  from  under  them;  to  get  around  them 
through  trickery;  to  “put  a  fast  one  over  on  a  com¬ 
petitor.”  You  know  that,  but  have  you  thought  what 
a  sad  commentary  that  is  on  the  conditions  existing 
in  business?  That  they  would  rather  be  left  free  to 
cheat  the  other  fellow  if  they  can!  Business  is  not 
done  that  way.  Business  must  be  open  and  above 
board  and  on  the  level.  You  know  that,  too.  The  man 
or  firm  that  resorts  to  sharp  practices  soon  finds  him¬ 
self  very  lonely. 

In  any  event,  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  during 
these  political  mouthings.  They  mean  just  as  much 
as  political  pre-election  promises. 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.60 

Foreign  -------  5,00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


We  are  not  a  bit  discouraged  over  the  total  clearing 
up  of  this  great  depression,  and  even  of  its  possible 
prevention  for  all  time  to  come ;  they  have  at  last  got¬ 
ten  down  to  the  cause  of  it  all,  money  and  its  handlers. 
The  Central  or  Government  Bank  is  now  the  leading 
topic  in  the  highest  financial  circles.  Editorially  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  said  on  Sept.  19th. 

“News  from  Washington  that  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  take  under  active  con¬ 
sideration  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Government- 
owned  central  bank,  with  the  approval  or  at  the  actual 
suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  tends  to  make  this 
issue  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  vital  of  the 
day.” 

Watch  it  grow. 

jit 


ASPARAGUS  PACK  IN  1934 


A  SPARAGUS  canners  operating  in  15  States  out- 
/■A  side  of  California  report  a  1934  pack  of  234,923 
/  \  cases.  The  California  pack  totaled  1,914,208 

cases,  thus  making  a  pack  of  2,149,131  cases,  all  sizes, 
for  the  entire  United  States  this  year. 


State  and  Type  No.  2 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland: 

Reerular  .  .S,250 

All  Green  .  68,745 

Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Nel>raska : 

Recular  .  1.0!15 

All  Green  .  15.35*2 

Michitran  and  OreKon : 

All  Green  .  8.5*82 

Washinelon,  Orejron  and  Utah: 

All  Green  .  ll,2**tl 

Southern : 

Recrnlar  .  6on 

All  Green  .  1,682 

Total.  exclndinK  California: 

Retriilar  .  4,5*45 

All  Green  .  106,010 


a.  2  Tall 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Total 

1,614 

206 

5,410 

1,800 

16,914 

5,258 

92,683 

8 

166 

1,413 

11,222 

2,715 

53,980 

5,231 
SO, 760 

8,244 

6,5*84 

4,538 

28,748 

461 

1,411 

6,582 

11*,663 

300 

!W)n 

1.6P2 

8 

10,485 

1,915* 

25,027 

4,515 

82,014 

11,387 

223,536 

The  California  Canning  Asparagus  Control  Commit¬ 
tee  reports  the  following  pack  of  Asparagus  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  1934: 


No.  1 

N<i.2 

No.  2V. 

Picnic 

Souare 

Tall 

Souare 

Misr. 

Total 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

ReEular  ,. 

325,445 

349.407 

137,047 

331,0.53 

124,392 

1,267.344 

All  Green 

125,275 

28,263 

400.246 

2,957 

90,123 

646,864 

Total 

450,720 

377,670 

537,293 

334,010 

214,516 

1,914,208 

JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canner*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


If  It’s  Used  in  a  Cannery 

This  Plant  Furnishes  It! 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  can¬ 
ning  machinery  factory  in  the  world.  In  it 
we  produce  complete  lines  of  equipment  for 
canning  all  food  products.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  is  used  in  a  cannery,  you 
may  confidently  order  it  from  Spragu e-Sells. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment 
for  ALL  Food  Products 

Jor  Sprague-Sells  Catalog  No,  200^ 
^^^picturing  and  describing  all  lines* 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 
CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


ScyArmhcr  2U,  1931, 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  12th,  1934— Our 
canning  crops  are  a  complete  failure. 

SEAFORD,  DEL.,  Sept.  15th,  1934 — Heavy  rains  on 
7th  and  8th  and  continued  cloudiness  up  to  14th  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  the  crop.  Many  fields  were  under 
water,  rotting  the  green  tomatoes.  Yield  very  low; 
possibly  half  of  that  expected.  Only  made  four  runs 
during  the  week  of  a  half  day  each.  Under  normal 
conditions  should  have  run  full  time. 

CENTRAL  INDIANA,  Sept.  19th,  1934— Weather 
conditions  at  this  time  are  much  more  favorable  for 
our  late  crop,  and  the  last  few  days  the  factories  have 
been  able  to  run  more  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  a 
weather  proposition  as  to  the  pack  in  Indiana,  and  a 
large  pack  at  this  time  seems  impossible.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  tomatoes  are  not  on  the  vines,  and  in  other 
sections  there  is  a  fair  setting,  but  it  will  take  favor¬ 
able  weather  to  October  10th  or  15th  to  make  a  pack. 
Our  former  prediction,  we  feel,  should  still  hold,  that  is, 
under  favorable  weather  conditions  to  October  10th 
or  15th,  we  will  probably  have  a  tonnage  equal  to  that 
of  1933,  or  we  might  better  say  a  five-year  average 
pack.  Many  of  our  factories  have  sold  heavily  on  to¬ 
mato  products,  which,  of  course,  will  take  much  ton¬ 
nage  away  from  canned  tomatoes  in  Indiana.  The 
East  and  West  are  both  coming  to  us  for  a  supply  of 
tomatoes  at  this  time,  which  makes  a  rather  firm 
market  at  advanced  prices. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  Sept.  15th,  1934 — We  will  have 
a  normal  yield  if  frost  holds  off  until  October  1st. 

BOONSBORO,  MD.,  Sept.  17th,  1934— Acreage 
normal.  Yield  about  50  per  cent  due  to  too  much 
rain.  Very  bad  rot  before  they  get  their  color.  Pack 
will  be  short  in  this  section. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  Sept.  13th,  1934— Rain  on 
Saturday  the  8th  and  again  today  has  damaged  crop 
materially.  Cold  nights.  Fruit  has  not  ripened. 
Vines  are  deteriorating  very  rapidly. 

HALLS,  TENN.,  Sept.  17th,  1934— We  had  hope.d 
for  a  September  crop.  Vines  are  full  of  blooms  but 
it  is  too  late  now  for  maturing.  Did  not  open  our 
factory.  Trucks  carried  all  good  tomatoes  away. 

BUFFALO  STATION,  VA.,  Sept.  18th,  1934— Crop 
has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  we  doubt  if  10 
per  cent  of  normal  would  be  too  low  an  estimate.  Out 
of  about  thirty  growers,  have  about  six  left  with  any¬ 
thing  to  bring  in. 


BLUE  RIDGE,  VA.,  Sept.  17th,  1934— We  have  only 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

HAGUE,  MD.,  Sept.  15th,  1934 — Heavy  rains,  etc., 
have  damaged  crops  very  much  in  this  section.  We 
estimate  there  is  not  over  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  here 
in  the  Northern  Neck.  If  this  section  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  market 
should  not  rise. 

STANLEY,  VA.,  Sept.  15th,  1934 — Too  much  rain; 
crop  cut  35  per  cent.  Acreage  same  as  last  year; 
yield  not  as  good. 

BEANS 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  Sept.  17th,  1934— Golden 
Wax:  Had  a  very  good  crop.  Just  a  little  above 
normal. 

CORN 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  Sept.  17th,  1934— Golden  Ban¬ 
tam:  Just  finished  packing.  Had  normal  crop  at 
Waterbury;  about  80  per  cent  crop  at  our  Randolph 
plant. 

jit  jt 

TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE  ’SHORE  CANNERS 

HE  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  of  Baltimore 
have  opened  a  branch  warehouse  in  Easton,  Md. 
They  have  taken  the  old  Wheelbarrow  plant  and 
remodelled  it  into  a  modern,  fireproof  and  weather¬ 
proof  warehouse,  ready  to  store  the  packs  of  any  near¬ 
by  canners,  thus  affording  them  city  conveniences,  at 
low  insurance  rates,  and  with  excellent  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  This  is  safer  and  better  than  “field  warehousing” 
in  their  own  plants.  It  also  enables  the  canner  who 
may  need  finances  to  borrow  against  his  goods,  as 
evidenced  by  these  warehouse  receipts,  either  from 
the  warehouse  company,  or  through  their  own  local 
banks.  With  such  service  at  hand  there  is  no  need 
to  throw  the  goods  on  the  market,  taking  a  loss  in 
price,  and,  incidentally  breaking  the  market  price  on 
all  other  canners.  It  makes  possible  the  holding  of 
the  goods,  at  small  cost,  for  better  prices  later  in  the 
year  or  next  year. 

Mr.  William  S.  Wills  is  local  manager,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  explain  in  more  detail  just  how  this  modern 
method  of  financing  is  done.  Call  on  him.  The  parent 
warehouse  company  is  an  old,  long  established  concern 
with  abundant  financial  backing,  knows  canned  foods, 
and  is  in  constant  touch  with  conditions.  This  ought 
to  be  a  welcome  relief  to  that  whole  great  canning 
section. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

»  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPAl^Y 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Saniiarij  Cans 


. .  (Division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIl^G  COHPAAY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Pkillips  (Delicious  Qualilq  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


NEW  LABELING  REGULATIONS 

ITH  definite  action  on  canned  foods  grading 
and  labeling  revisions  scheduled  to  come  up 
shortly,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a  sharp 
divergence  of  opinion  among  canned  foods  distributors 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  revisions,  both 
as  to  grading  and  labels. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  inclined  to  view  with  skepti¬ 
cism  the  eagerness  with  which  the  chain  stores  vouch¬ 
safed  their  willingness  to  comply  with  any  revised  reg¬ 
ulations  which  N.  R.  A.  or  other  government  agencies 
may  devise.  This,  according  to  the  “doubting 
Thomases,”  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  phases  of 
the  food  and  grocery  distributors’  code,  notably  some 
of  the  labor  phases,  had  tended  to  put  the  chains  “on 
the  spot”  and  that  they  were  badly  in  need  of  some 
favorable  notice  to  offset  the  considerable  publicity 
which  attached  to  the  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
several  corporate  chains  for  violation  of  N.  R.  A.’s 
labor  regulations. 

While  the  above  theory  may  hold  water  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  reason  for  the  chains’ 
ready  acquiescence  to  any  changes  which  may  be  de¬ 
vised  lies  in  their  anxiety  to  see  something  definite 
done  by  N.  R.  A. 

The  rapid  changes  in  N.  R.  A.  regulations  on  food 
and  grocery  distribution  have  seriously  interferred 
with  the  normal  operations  of  the  major  chain  grocery 
groups.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  corporate  chain  with 
a  large  number  of  retail  units  is  put  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  to  post  all  of  its  store  managers 
whenever  N.  R.  A.  issues  a  new  interpretation  of  exist¬ 
ing  regulations  or  some  new  ruling.  District  super¬ 
intendents  must  likewise  be  instructed  to  see  that  the 
stores  in  their  territories  comply  with  the  latest 
wrinkle  in  N.  R.  A.  administration. 

While  the  expense  alone  of  such  frequent  postings 
is  no  small  item,  the  chain’s  real  worry  lies  in  the  fact 
that  due  to  rapid  changes  in  N.  R.  A.  regulations,  one 
or  more  of  their  units  is  practically  at  all  times  “wide 
open”  for  a  violation  complaint  of  some  nature,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  a  complaint  that  can  be 
substantiated  by  proof  of  actual  violation. 

These  violations  are  not  necessarily  deliberate;  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  store  man¬ 
ager  either  has  not  received  the  latest  ruling  or  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  that  he  has  not  properly  interpreted  his 
instructions. 


Thus,  while  the  chains  have  been  cooperating  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  movement  and  other  phases  of  the  new  deal 
era,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  N.  R.  A.  is  a  “gigantic 
headache”  to  most  of  the  major  chains.  Little  won¬ 
der  then  that  they  are  anxious  to  see  the  canned  foods 
label  question  settled  once  and  for  all,  and  are  willing 
to  make  unusual  concessions  to  secure  prompt  action. 

In  all  the  maze  of  statements  which  have  emanated 
regarding  the  willingness  of  this  group  or  that  group 
to  go  all  the  way  with  the  Government  in  canned  foods 
label  reforms,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  distrib¬ 
utors  have  had  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  when 
making  such  statements. 

Thus,  for  example,  more  than  one  organization 
which,  publicly  at  least,  is  on  record  as  having  indi¬ 
cated  its  willingness  to  accept  any  revised  regulations 
for  canned  foods  grades  and  labels,  in  reality  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  only  to  the  point  where  it  has  signified  its 
willingness  to  “obey  the  law”  and  comply  with  any 
regulations  that  may  be  promulgated.  Not  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  concession,  conceding  that  organized  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  continue,  and  law  enforcement  sustained! 

In  many  sections  of  the  industry,  and  this  group 
includes  the  majority  of  the  canning  trade  and  most 
wholesale  grocers,  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  have  been  too  inclined  to  rush 
canned  foods  reforms. 

Concededly,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
canned  foods  labeling,  atlhough  a  cold  analysis  of  the 
economic  and  competitive  phases  involved  does  not 
indicate  a  crying  need  for  new  gradings. 

Many  canned  foods  labels  are  not  as  informative 
as  they  could  be;  some  are  downright  misleading. 
Brands  in  the  latter  category,  however,  are  far  in  the 
minority. 

Intelligent  modification  of  labeling  practice,  with 
stricter  attention  to  trade  grading  practices,  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  existng  food  legislations  in  the  case  of 
actually  misbranded  canned  foods,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  to  a  great  extent  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry. 

A  number  of  the  new  deal  “alphabet  soup”  bureaus 
have  shown  their  willingness,  nay  eagerness,  to  go  to 
^extremes  in  “reforms.”  The  canned  foods  packing 
and  distributing  industries  are  playing  with  dynamite 
if  they  fail  to  give  the  present  label  and  grading  re¬ 
form  agitation  the  serious  attention  which  it  deserves, 
and  take  a  very  decided  position  in  any  projected  “re¬ 
forms”  which  may  in  the  long  run  seriously  react 
against  their  interests. 
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Label  Provisions 


Whether  or  not  A,  B,  C  Grade 
Specifications  are  adopted  under  the 
informative  label  provisions,  it  is 
wise  in  the  meantime  to  grade  your 
pack  by  them. 

These  Federal  Grades  appear  in  full 
in  your 

1934  Almanac 

(Page  75) 

Be  safe,  check  your  pack  against 
these. 

Extra  Copies  of  the  Almanac  $1.00  each. 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


JlUo  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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THE  TENNESSEE  TEMPEST 

More  than  passing  interest  is  manifested  in  the  bit¬ 
ter  controversy  which  has  developed  in  Tennessee  as 
a  result  of  the  announced  determination  of  state  T.  E. 
R.  A.  officials  to  establish  community  commissaries 
throughout  the  state  to  distribute  food  and  grocery 
supplies  to  “relief  clients.” 

The  plan  of  operation  devised  for  T.  E.  R.  A.  would 
not  only  eliminate  wholesale  grocers  and  retail  grocers 
from  their  present  participation  in  relief  distribution 
(which  the  trade  would  not  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  profitless  volume)  but  would  increase  the 
cost  of  relief  food  to  the  government. 

Grocery  interests  are  opposed  to  the  principle  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  projected  Tennessee  experiment.  Up  to 
the  present,  relief  business  has  been  handled  in  regular 
trade  channels  in  that  state.  Not  only  have  the  gro¬ 
cers  handled  relief  orders,  but  they  have  likewise  dis¬ 
tributed,  at  no  cost  to  the  government  and  no  profit  to 
themselves,  food  supplies  bought  by  surplus  crop  re¬ 
lief  bureaus. 

Tennessee  grocers  have  “carried”  the  relief  bureaus 
for  periods  ranging  from  60  to  90  days  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  charged,  and  have  cooperated  to  the  limit 
in  facilitating  food  relief  in  the  state. 

Consummation  of  the  threatened  commissary  scheme 
of  relief  organization  in  Tennessee,  it  is  indicated,  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  wholesale  surrendering  of  blue 
eagles  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  canners,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  food  brokers,  and  retail  grocers  in 
Tennessee. 

There  is  some  question,  however,  now  that  the 
Tennessee  experiment  has  become  a  national  issue; 
that  the  plan  may  ever  go  into  effect.  National  gro¬ 
cers’  associations  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
ease,  and  it  is  probable  that  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken  by  emergency  bodies,  the  problem  will  be  car¬ 
ried  directly  to  President  Roosevelt. 

EXIT  QUALITY? 

Reports  from  the  midwest  this  week  indicate  that 
a  number  of  canners,  having  finished  their  packs  of 
contracted  canning  corn,  are  advertising  for  supplies 
of  field  corn  for  canning. 

The  idea  of  packing  field  corn,  it  is  understood,  is 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  a  serious  shortage  of 
canned  corn  looms,  and  that  the  field  product  will 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  when  the  shortage  becomes 
more  apparent. 

Assuming  that  the  food  shortage  alarmists  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  predictions,  the  rush  to  get  this  corn  into 
the  cans  appears  praiseworthy.  Taking  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  however,  it  appears  that  this  step  is 
a  definite  undermining  of  the  quality  campaign  of  the 
canning  industry  in  recent  years. 

The  projected  government  canning  of  50,000  cases 
of  sub-standard  peaches  in  California  this  season  also 
is  arousing  trade  interest,  because  of  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  distribution  of  this  pack  upon  estab¬ 
lished  demand  for  quality  canned  peaches, 


GOVERNMENT  SALES 

An  official  announcement  by  the  National  Food  and 
Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority  indicates  that 
N.  R.  A.’s  recent  action  with  regard  to  the  wholesale 
labor  markup  provision  on  sales  by  wholesale  grocers 
to  the  government  is  a  stay  and  not  an  outright  ex¬ 
emption.  The  announcement  follows: 

“N.  R.  A.  has  issued  a  stay  of  the  Loss  Limitation 
Provision  of  the  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Code 
permitting  the  sale  of  food  and  grocery  products  to  de¬ 
partments  of  governments  (city,  county,  state,  or  fed¬ 
eral)  without  the  necessary  inclusion  of  the  2  per  cent 
labor  allowance  as  required  on  all  other  sales. 

“This  stay  has  been  granted  pending  definite  action 
by  the  Administration  upon  the  modification  of  the 
Code  proposed  by  wholesale  grocers  which  would 
totally  exempt  such  sales  from  the  pricing  provisions 
of  the  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Code  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  permit  wholesale  grocers  bidding  competi¬ 
tively  with  manufacturers  who  are  not  bound  by  the 
Code. 

“All  Local  Code  Authorities  are  required  to  use  all 
facilities  to  inform  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the 
effect  of  this  stay  and  to  take  prompt  action  on  any 
complaints  alleging  governmental  sales  below  invoice 
or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower,  after  deduc¬ 
tion  of  all  legitimate  trade  discounts  exclusive  of  cash 
discounts  for  prompt  payment.  Whenever  such  com¬ 
plaints  are  sustained  and  sufficient  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tion  received,  cancellation  of  any  contract  awarded 
on  such  a  basis  must  be  immediately  requested  by  the 
Local  Code  Authority  in  accordance  with  instructions.” 

THAT  BUYING  ASSOCIATION 

Washington  advices  indicate  that  N.  R.  A.,  follow¬ 
ing  numerous  inquiries  and  complaints  from  the  trade, 
has  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  “dummy  brokerage”  organ¬ 
izations,  the  case  having  been  brought  to  the  showdown 
point  by  the  recent  organization  of  a  buying  associa¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  to  serve  as 
a  buying  agency  for  five  major  chains. 

With  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers  falling  into 
disrepute  in  trade  circles,  it  is  known  that  many  can¬ 
ners  and  food  manufacturers  are  about  ready  to  take 
a  firm  stand  on  this  question  and  refuse  further  con¬ 
cessions  of  this  nature. 

The  volume  involved,  however,  is  too  great  to  per¬ 
mit  of  hasty  action  by  the  first-hand  sellers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  complete  reversal  of  practices  will 
wait  upon  some  further  action  by  Washington  toward 
the  definite  allowing  of  the  practice.  Such  action  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for  the  near  future, 
insiders  predict. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Labor  Saving  Machines  Make  More 

Jobs,  Says  Kintner 


UNEMPLOYED  is  a  matter  of  world-wide  con¬ 
cern,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  some  thought  be 
given  to  the  part  played  by  technical  progress 
and  its  production  of  labor-saving  machinery,  in  cre¬ 
ating  such  a  condition. 

As  one  walks  through  great  factories,  or  studies  the 
processes  of  modern  industry,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  great  amount  of  labor  saving  machin¬ 
ery  and,  consequently,  the  large  output  of  product  per 
unit  of  labor  employed.  However,  it  is  not  safe  to 
draw  conclusions  from  that  observation  alone.  Some 
of  these  vast  industries  have  been  created  from  noth¬ 
ing,  in  so  far  as  their  effect  on  labor  is  concerned. 

This  is  apparent  when,  for  example,  we  think  of  the 
millions  employed  today  in  the  automobile  industry — 
in  the  making,  the  selling,  and  servicing  of  the  large 
number  of  such  mechanisms — whereas  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  none. 

The  same  lesson  can  be  learned  from  studies  of  the 
electrical  industry,  of  which  there  was  none  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago;  of  the  radio;  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph;  of  the  motion  pictures,  and  a  number  of 
other  industries  created  as  it  were  from  nothing,  but 
now  employing  millions. 

The  general  use  of  power,  developed  by  waterfalls 
or  steam,  and  distributed  by  means  of  electricity,  and 
of  power  produced  by  the  mobile  internal  combustion 
engine,  in  contrast  to  one  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  efforts  of  beasts  of  burden  and  those  of  human 
beings  were  the  principal  sources  of  power,  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  our  methods  of  living.  The  effects  of 
this  general  use  of  power  has  revolutionized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  our  cities — a  change  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  those  now  listening  to 
my  voice. 

Out  at  Hoover  Dam  was  done  a  job  larger  than  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  It  was  done  in  a  few  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  several  lifetimes — by  electric  shovels  and 
cableways  and  other  machinery,  instead  of  by  an  army 
of  straining  slaves,  bleeding  under  the  lash.  The 
equivalent  of  the  machinery  on  that  construction  job, 
in  terms  of  human  labqr,  would  run  into  figures  that 
would  look  like  the  census,  and  yet  machinery  has  not 
robbed  that  vast  imaginary  multitude  of  work;  for 
with  hand  labor  the  enterprise  could  not  have  been 
thought  of,  and,  even  as  it  was,  there  was  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  city  of  workers  on  the  spot. 

Technical  progress  is  still  hard  at  work,  creating 
good  new  jobs  by  the  million  for  tomorrow,  not  only 
in  new  lines,  but  in  old  ones.  When  hard  times 

*  Address  delivered  by  S.  M.  Kintner,  Vice-President,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 


struck  three  years  ago,  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
machinery  in  plants  all  over  the  country  was  care¬ 
fully  put  away,  until  it  should  be  needed.  When  its 
owners  take  it  out  again  to  use,  they  will  find  much 
of  it  as  useless  as  if  they  had  let  it  rust — technical 
progress  since  1929  has  made  it  as  out  of  date  as  a 
three-year-old  suit  of  clothes  found  in  an  old  trunk. 
Even  in  three  years,  new'  mechinery  has  been  made 
so  much  faster,  lighter,  safer,  more  efficient,  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  use  the  old.  And  the  re-equipping  of 
the  country  with  modern  machinery  will  alone  go  far 
to  make  prosperity. 

Still  greater  possibilities  lie  in  the  now  undreamed¬ 
of  arts,  businesses  and  industries  that  this  fairy  of 
technical  progress  will  almost  certainly  produce  from 
her  magic  box.  Fifty  years  ago,  men  found  they 
could  use  electricity  for  light.  Forty  years  ago  it 
was  running  streets  everywhere.  Thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  driving  factories,  and  producing  new  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  only  twelve  years  since  it  began  to  be 
a  voice  to  reach  the  universal  ear,  and  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  it  became  the  universal  amusement, 
the  sole  actor  in  ten  thousand  theaters. 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  its  possibilities  are 
exhausted?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect^that  new 
industries,  each  demanding  an  army  of  workers,  will 
appear  from  the  source  whence  so  many  have  already 
miraculously  appeared? 

So  many  prophesies  of  the  past  that  have  sounded 
a  warning  of  a  finished  world,  have  proven  so  foolish 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that 
it  must  take  a  brave,  and  I  might  add,  foolish  man  to 
record  his  opinion  to  that  effect  as  a  result  of  our 
present  troubles. 

Imagine  what  the  present  day  farmer  must  think 
of  Malthus’  warning  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  that  unless  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  was  controlled,  humanity  would  starve — 
as  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  themselves! 

Malthus  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  start  of  the 
machine  age,  but  short  of  a  time  when  he  could  real¬ 
ize  that  it  had  completely  nullified  the  conditions  that 
aroused  his  fears. 

No  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  shorter 
and  shorter  working  time  will  continue.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  we  work  more  into 
this  new  order  of  things,  workers  will  enter  active 
work  at  a  later  period  than  now,  and  similarly  retire 
at  an  earlier  period  in  their  lives.  Such  a  plan  will 
be  necessary  if  the  worker  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  many  new  devices  that  are  to  find  their 
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way  into  existence  as  well  as  assist  in  the  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  jobs. 

Many  of  us  have  witnessed  the  change  in  working 
hours,  first  from  sun-up  to  sun-down  in  the  earliest 
days  of  this  generation,  to  a  twelve-hour  day,  then  a 
ten-hour  day;  to  be  followed  by  an  eight-hour  day — 
now  we  are  approaching  a  six-hour  day,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  change  is  much  greater  than  the  preceding  ones 
and,  consequently,  more  difficult  to  adjust. 

Who  would  want  to  retrace  our  steps  and  throw 
away  all  our  labor-saving  machines,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  more  jobs?  Surely  no  one  who  gives 
the  question  serious  thought.  What  is  needed  is  a 
new  plan  of  operation  that  will  give  due  consideration 
to  our  new  order  of  things  and  permit  us  to  enjoy 
this  millenium  of  freedom  from  drudgery  and  leisure 
for  thought  and  pleasure — the  end  towards  which  we 
have  all  striven  for  so  long. 

Such  a  plan  to  be  successful  must  still  hold  out  re¬ 
ward  for  the  ones  who  do  the  best  in  still  further  im¬ 
proving  conditions.  The  incentive  to  do  better  must 
still  be  preserved. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY’S  TRADE  PRACTICE 
COMPLAINTS  COMMITTEE 

EMBERS  of  the  Trade  Practice  Complaints 
Committee  of  the  canning  industry,  as  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Code  Authortiy,  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  N.  R.  A.  approval  and  authorized  to  proceed 
with  trade  practice  complaints  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  industry’s  approved  code,  under 
an  order  issued  by  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  following  members: 
Robert  C.  Paulus,  chairman,  Paulus  Bros.  Packing 
Co.,  Salem,  Oregon ;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Fred  B. 
Childs,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago;  Julian  Mc- 
Phillips,  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corp.,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Karl  K.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colo. ;  M.  C.  Hutchison,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Fenn- 
ville,  Mich.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. ;  Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster 
Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va.,  and  S.  Comstock,  Snider  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jt  Jfi 

CODE  AUTHORITY,  CANNING  AND  PACKING 
MACHINERY  INDUSTRY 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration,  Sept.  17th, 
announced  its  recognition  of  the  following  as 
members  of  the  Code  Authority  for  the  canning 
and  packing  machinery  industry: 

Ogden  Sells,  San  Jose,  Calif. ;  John  C.  Allbright, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  John  Dupps,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  A. 
Sindall,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Frank  C.  Chapman,  Berlin, 
Wis. ;  Lee  W.  Duer,  Elgin,  Ill.;  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio ;  R.  T.  Randall,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  and 
L.  J.  Meages,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TOMATO  COLOR 

By  H.  D.  Brown 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 

The  red  color  of  tomatoes  is  known  as  lycopin.  It 
has  the  same  formula  as  carotin  C^oH-o.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  between  the  two  substances  is  due 
to  the  different  structural  arrangement  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms.  It  is  not  known  whether  lycopin 
is  evolved  from  carotin  or  from  closely  related  com¬ 
pounds  such  as  xanthrophyle  C4„H.,.0.  or  chlorophyll 
which  has  a  slightly  more  complex  formula. 

The  formation  of  lycopin  is  dependent  upon  many 
factors,  some  of  which  are  partially  under  the  control 
of  growers  and  canners. 

Some  varieties  of  tomatoes  develop  only  a  yellow 
color,  i.  e.,  they  never  turn  red.  Many  canners  can 
still  remember  the  time  when  yellow  fruits  were  com¬ 
monly  produced  by  seed  stock  available  to  them.  For¬ 
tunately  the  more  careful  tomato  breeding  methods  of 
today  practically  eliminate  this  difficulty. 

So-called  red  tomatoes  have  a  yellow  skin  because 
the  skin  contains  carotin.  Purple  tomatoes  have  a 
colorless  skin.  The  flesh  of  both  types  of  fruit  is 
equally  good  for  canning  or  for  tomato  products  pro¬ 
vided  the  fruits  attain  the  same  degree  of  ripeness. 
There  may  be  a  slight  varietal  variation  but  MacGilli- 
vray  of  Purdue  finds  it  to  be  so  slight  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure. 

A  healthy  plant  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  essential  for  the  development  of  an  intensely  red 
colored  fruit. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  detailed  directions 
for  producing  and  maintaining  healthy  abundant  foli¬ 
age,  as  there  are  many  books  and  bulletns  on  that 
subject. 

Of  all  the  fertilizing  materials  potash  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  color.  A  defi¬ 
ciency  of  potash  is  known  to  result  in  the  production  of 
not  only  poorly  colored  fruits  but  fruits  which  are 
lopsided  and  puffy.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
diseased  foliage  which  practically  always  appear  on 
plants  which  receive  inadequate  amounts  of  potash. 
In  England  this  type  of  poorly  colored  fruits  are 
called  “blotchy.” 

Another  very  essential  function  of  luxuriant  foliage 
is  to  provide  shade  and  thus  a  lower  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  extremely  hot  weather.  Most  canners  and  grow¬ 
ers  are  familiar  with  sun  scald  of  tomato  fruits  but 
many  do  not  realize  that  the  poorly  colored  stem  ends 
of  many  tomatoes  are  due  to  the  higher  temperatures 
to  which  this  portion  of  the  fl-uit  is  subjected.  The 
red  color  develops  best  at  a  temperature  of  from  68° 
to  77°  F.  When  the  temperature  rises  above  85°  F. 
poor  ripening  may  be  expected.  In  recently  conducted 
experiments  in  England  it  required  only  24  hours  ex¬ 
posure  at  88°  F.  to  cause  a  distinct  yellowing  of  the 
fruits.  At  higher  temperatures  the  degree  of  yellow¬ 
ing  was  more  pronounced.  Fortunately  the  red  color 
can  in  many  instances  be  recovered  if  suitable  tem- 
l^eratures  are  provided  for  periods  which  slightly  ex- 
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ceed  the  period  of  undesirable  temperatures.  Tem¬ 
perature  effects  are  equally  pronounced  after  the  fruits 
are  harvested.  The  color  of  perfectly  red  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  frequently  deteriorates  after  it  reaches  the  factory 
even  before  the  preparation  for  manufacture  is  started. 
It  is  thus  essential  to  keep  the  tomatoes  in  the  shade 
and  as  cool  as  practicable,  i.  e.,  60°  to  75°  F.  if  pos¬ 
sible  prior  to  the  time  they  are  started  on  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  definite  length  of  time  for 
tomatoes  to  ripen.  According  to  Purdue  researches  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pick  oftener  than  once  every  week 
during  dry  weather,  and  once  every  four  days  during 
moist  warm  weather.  In  order  to  secure  the  largest 
returns  it  is  obviously  essential  that  none  of  the  ripe 
tomatoes  be  missed.  Some  people,  especially  men,  are 
not  competent  to  pick  tomatoes  because  they  are  color 
blind. 

Tomatoes  matured  on  vines  which  have  mosaic  are 
often  poorly  colored  and  sometimes  mottled  or 
speckled. 

The  isolation  of  carotin  and  licopin  is  very  difficult 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  oxidized.  “All 
evaporation  of  solvents  should  be  made  in  Vacuo  at  a 
low  temperature.” — Gortner.  This  quotation  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  care  in  manufacture  to  avoid  expos¬ 
ing  the  peeled  product  to  the  air  any  more  than  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  many  operations  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  where  this  loss  can  be  at  least  partially 
prevented. 


‘CANNING’  OF  ROSES 

HE  following  comes  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  member  in  the  canning  family.  Now 
the  industry  can  boast  of  not  only  “from  soup  to 
nuts”  in  cans,  but  the  flower  table  decorations  as  well. 
Read: 

The  process  of  “canning”  roses  has  been  perfected 
here  and  it  was  learned  today  that  a  million  cans  have 
been  shipped  by  one  firm  already  this  season. 

The  industry,  founded  on  a  new  method  of  preparing 
plants  for  shipment  to  far  points  and  for  preservation 
over  a  period  of  months  before  planting,  is  a  simple 
one,  according  to  John  Elmer,  nurseryman  and  pioneer 
in  the  business. 

First  the  rosebush  is  pruned  to  fit  an  airtight  con¬ 
tainer,  the  root  portion  of  which  is  lined  with  tar. 
The  roots  are  wrapped  in  wet  peat  moss  and  placed 
inside  a  compartment  of  thin  spruce  wood  which  de¬ 
cays  after  planting. 

The  rest  of  the  plant  is  dipped  in  electrically  heated 
paraffin  at  a  temperature  of  from  165  to  180  degrees, 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Finally  the  bush  is  hermetically  sealed  in  the  box 
and  ready  for  shipment  to  Nome  or  Singapore,  where 
it  will  take  root  and  bloom,  after  it  has  been  out  of 
the  ground  six  to  eight  months.” 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  Hat  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  25 th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association^  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  distribution  of  canned  foods  seems  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  the  usual  procedures  this  fall  as  always. 
An  occasional  group  of  stores  will  attempt  volume 
selling  and  base  their  sales  efforts  on  the  assumption 
canned  foods  will  be  scarce  this  winter.  Others  are 
apparently  not  so  certain  of  this  but  prefer  to  write 
their  advertising  copy  along  lines  showing  prices  are 
apt  to  be  higher.  This  statement  can  always  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  distributor  making  it  if  he  places  low 
enough  prices  on  his  offerings  in  case  or  dozen  lots 
and  then  raises  them  to  ordinary  shelf  prices  after 
the  sale  is  over. 

You  may  be  asked  by  customers  the  base  for  figur¬ 
ing  resale  prices  in  dozen  lots  and  it  is  well  to  have  a 
logical  suggestion  ready.  Many  retailers  this  fall  have 
some  stock  from  last  season  and  others  are  willing  to 
sell  liberally  now  and  know  their  customers  have  stock 
from  their  store  rather  than  to  take  a  chance  of  some 
competitor  getting  the  business  later. 

You  will  be  quite  safe  as  far  as  I  can  see  now  if  you 
do  not  proclaim  from  the  housetops  that  all  canned 
foods  will  be  scarce  and  high.  Prices  are  apt  to  ad¬ 
vance  but  the  scarcity  visioned  by  some  will  not  be  apt 
to  occur  this  winter.  Next  year,  perhaps,  you  will  be 
able  to  honestly  urge  your  trade  to  buy,  as  goods 
will  be  hard  to  obtain,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case 
this  year.  Some  few  items  in  scattered  localities  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain,  but  in  the  main  every  housewife 
with  money  to  spend  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  her  needs.  There  will  be  some 
shifting  from  one  product  to  another  but  the  controll¬ 
ing  advertising  factor  in  your  canned  foods  selling  at 
retail  this  fall  should  be  the  probabilities  of  prices  ad¬ 
vancing  from  present  levels.  Some  higher  prices  are 
bound  to  be  posted  as  stocks  of,  say,  standard  four  sieve 
peas  become  cleaned  up,  but  observers  so  far  have  not 
noticed  any  concerted  drive  by  chain  stores  to  reduce 
their  holdings  of  this  commodity.  Goods  are  on  hand 
for  all  who  want  them  at  usual  prices  and  stocks  will 
remain  in  good  shape  until  the  season  develops  a  firm 
distribution  trend  after  the  normal  pick  up  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  September. 

Following  my  suggestions  made  several  times  this 
season,  movement  of  goods  to  consumers  at  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  all  concerned  is  always  a  goal  to  be  de¬ 


sired  and  attained  if  possible.  This  being  the  case  in 
your  opinion,  you  will  do  well  to  suggest  to  your  re¬ 
tailers  that  they  add  five  per  cent  to  cost,  then  an  addi¬ 
tional  ten  per  cent,  thus  arriving  at  a  price  at  which 
they  may  profitably  sell  your  goods  and  those  of  others 
in  dozen  lots.  Some  sections  will  develop  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  movement  to  the  housewives  in  dozens,  and  for 
such  you  will  want  to  have  a  price  in  quarter  dozen 
amounts,  or  on  even  two  cans.  To  arrive  at  this 
price  for  two,  three  or  four  cans  to  the  consumer,  add 
six  per  cent  to  your  price  per  dozen.  Thus  you  will 
have  from  your  retail  customer  approximately  twenty- 
one  per  cent  mark  up  on  sales  of  two  or  three  cans 
and  fifteen  per  cent  on  movements  of  dozen  or  more 
cans. 

Ask  your  trade  to  work  on  the  advertising  theme 
that  prices  will  be  higher  but  go  easy  on  the  idea  stocks 
may  be  scarce.  Every  large  distributor  and  small 
alike  are  faced  with  the  need  for  making  a  profit  if 
possible  and  goods  will  not  be  forced  to  the  consuming 
trade  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year  at  least,  if  in¬ 
deed  such  movement  is  initiated  even  then.  You  will 
be  safe  in  predicting  higher  prices  if  you  get  your 
price  down  low  enough  on  sales  in  quantities. 

Previous  articles  have  urged  you  to  get  your  trade 
busy  early  this  season  in  promoting  canned  foods  sales. 
This  advice  applies  equally  well  to  any  commodity  in 
cans.  The  press  tells  us  relief  rolls  are  increasing 
daily  and  not  even  unseasonable  weather  is  here. 
Strikes  all  over  the  country  have  reduced  and  will 
further  reduce  consumer  spending  for  food.  Sell  your 
goods  now  while  more  people  have  money  to  spend  for 
food  than  they  are  apt  to  have  later  in  the  year. 

If  you  have  representatives  covering  the  trade  for 
you,  give  them  full  instructions  in  connection  with 
your  sales  and  advertising  policies  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  and  then  authorize  them  to  carry  out 
these  policies  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Only  last 
week  I  saw  a  leading  canned  food  packer  lose  out  on 
a  valuable  medium  of  sales  promotion  because  the  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  territory  did  not  have  full  authority 
to  carry  out  sales  promotion  plans  while  the  salesman 
for  a  leading  competitor  was  able  to  take  instant  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  opportunity  offered. 
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Codes  governing  the  canned  food  industry  are  clear 
cut  so  far.  You  know  just  what  you  may  do  toward 
aiding  a  distributor  in  building  sales  demand  and  you 
also  know  that  no  competitor  can  do  more  and  get 
away  with  it  for  long.  Practically  all  canning  for  the 
season  will  be  finished  when  this  article  is  being  read. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  that  swing  around 
the  circle  of  your  brokers  that  you  have  been  thinking 
about  for  so  long.  All  summer  you  have  had  the  log¬ 
ical  excuse  that  your  time  was  all  taken  up  at  your 
plant  but  you  are  tied  down  no  longer.  Pack  your 
bag  and  see  all  your  representatives,  in  each  market; 
call  too  on  your  customers  and  those  you  wish  to  make 
yours. 

Urge  early  fall  sales  of  canned  foods  at  attractive 
prices.  Plan  on  furnishing  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sales  and  advertising  support  as  always  even  if  your 
pack  is  curtailed.  The  anticipated  shortage  of  canned 
foods  will  not  develop  as  many  think,  but  you  will  see 
a  lot  of  brand  substitution  in  order  that  consumer 
brand  demand  for  any  commodity  may  be  met  and 
satisfied.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  best  that  your  par¬ 
ticular  brand  enjoy  all  possible  dealer  preference  and 
consumer  acceptance.  Keep  up  your  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  in  order  that  as  long  as  your  brand  is  on  the 
dealers’  shelves  it  will  not  be  supplanted  by  some  new 
comer  anxious  to  trade  on  the  established  reputation 
you  have  worked  so  long  to  acquire. 

If  you  are  selling  your  pack  to  large  distributors, 
your  efforts  to  start  early  sales  of  canned  foods  in  vol¬ 
ume  should  be  most  actively  directed  to  them.  Let 
such  customers  start  working  toward  stocking  the 
housewife’s  pantry  and  smaller  dealers  will  follow 
suit.  Wholesaler’s  of  “fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  very  active  in  building  sales  for  their  goods;  let 
this  activity  continue  without  hindrance  from  your 
jobbers  and  in  a  few  months  many  more  families  will 
have  been  weaned  away  from  the  purchase  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  and  won  over  to  the  “fresh” 
article. 

You  will  hear  more  and  more  this  winter  regarding 
the  drive  of  the  government  in  connection  with  keep¬ 
ing  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer  down  to  its  low¬ 
est  possible  level  and  by  adopting  the  resale  price 
schedule  I  have  suggested,  not  to  exceed  21  per  cent 
mark  up,  you  will  help  your  customers  avoid  any  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  if  the  government’s  drive  gets 
teeth  in  it.  What  is  most  important,  you  will  assist 
in  keeping  canned  foods  on  the  tables  of  families  who 
in  a  few  years  more  may  be  much  better  able  than  at 
present  to  help  swell  your  total  sales  materially. 

Direct  your  wholesales  and  advertising  promotion 
this  fall  toward  moving  your  packs  to  the  consumer 
at  reasonable  prices.  Avoid  any  suggestion  of  possible 
shortages  but  dwell,  if  you  wish,  on  the  probability  of 
further  price  advances  to  the  consumer  as  the  season 
lengthens.  Insist  that  holders  of  your  packs  do  what 
they  can  toward  moving  them  before  the  turn  of  the 
year.  There  is  no  possibility  of  foretelling  with  any 
accuracy  what  business  conditions  may  develop  in 
1935.  Take  advantage  of  conditions  as  you  find  them 
today;  they  may  be  as  good  as  you  will  see  for  some 
time. 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


This  can  be  taken  care  of 
automatically 
without  extra  cost, 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 
Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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Food  Law  Questions  and  Answers 

Day-by-day  correspondence  received  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  contains  many  let¬ 
ters  from  intereste<l  parties — particularly  from  canners — inquiring  as  to  technical  interpretations  of  the 
Fe<leral  food  and  drugs  act  as  relating  to  their  own  operations.  This  journal  will  print  a  series  of 
answers  to  typical  inquiries.  Due  to  space  limitations,  only  a  few  questions  are  answered  in  this  issue, 
hut  we  propose  to  print  in  later  issues  replies  to  other  important  and  significant  questions. 


STRAYS 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  fluorine  compounds  for  spraying  fruits 
and  vegetables.  , 

The  Chief  of  the  Administration,  W,  G.  Campbell, 
replies  as  follows : 

“The  substitution  of  fluorine  compounds  for  arsen- 
icals  in  spraying  or  dusting  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  urged  as  a  solution  of  the  spray  residue  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  adequate  evidence  to  establish  the  dele¬ 
terious  character  of  certain  fluorine  compounds  and 
reason  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  such  compounds. 
The  presence  of  fluorine  spray  residues  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
will  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  action  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act.” 

SECOND-HAND  LABELS 

“I  am  sure,”  writes  a  California  housewife,  “that 
a  certain  canner  in  my  neighborhood  is  using  second¬ 
hand  canned  food  labels  on  his  products.  What  do 
Federal  food  officers  have  to  say  about  that?” 

When  second-hand  labels  give  a  buyer  false  or  in¬ 
accurate  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  canned 
food,  their  use  is  objected  to.  If  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  canned  foods  so  labeled  would  be  subject 
to  action  under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  The 
same  holds  true  if  the  second-hand  labels  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser  inaccurate  information  as  to  the  packer  or  can¬ 
ner  of  the  goods.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
occasionally  encounters  shipments  of  packaged  foods 
which  are  misbranded  for  reasons  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  second-hand  labels  and,  in  such  instances,  appro¬ 
priate  action  is  taken.  But  the  Administration  believes 
that,  in  general,  the  canning  trade  understands  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  law  and  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  have  noted  many  instances  where  canners  using 
second-hand  labels  had  made  any  necessary  corrections 
by  printing  over  or  blocking  out  statements  which 
would  mislead  or  deceive  the  consumer. 

DRY  LIMAS 

A  New  York  canner  requests  information  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  to  the  proper  labeling  for  canned  lima 
beans  packed  from  ripe  limas. 

The  Administration’s  reply :  “Such  an  article  should 
be  plainly  and  conspicuously  designated  on  the  label, 
wherever  the  name  of  the  article  is  to  be  placed,  as 
‘Soaked  Dry  Lima  Beans.’  The  label  should  bear  no 
pictorial  design  or  text  which  would  suggest  the  use 
of  immature,  succulent  beans.” 


LACQUERED  DRUMS 

A  timely  question  comes  from  a  manufacturer  of 
food  containers  in  an  Ohio  city.  The  manufacturer  re¬ 
quests  the  advice  of  officials  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  lac¬ 
quer-lined  steel  drums  for  food. 

Here  is  the  reply : 

“The  provisions  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act 
do  not  apply  directly  to  the  food  itself.  But  if  a  food 
or  drug  product  becomes  adulterated  by  reason  of  con¬ 
tamination  with  a  substance  absorbed  from  material 
in  which  it  is  packed  or  shipped,  the  article  would  be 
subject  to  action  if  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Obviously,  then,  the  container  should  be 
such  as  to  be  incapable  of  introducing  contaminants 
into  the  food  or  drug.  Responsibility  for  having  the 
product  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  rests 
upon  the  individual  or  firm  that  consigns  the  com¬ 
modity  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  He  should 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  himself  that 
his  containers  will  under  no  circumstances  contaminate 
the  article.” 

A  specialist  of  the  Administration  adds  that  in  the 
use  of  lacquers  on  food  containers  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  avoid  those  cellulose  lacquers  which  contain 
triorthocresyl  phosphates.  This  substances  is  highly 
toxic  and  its  use  in  fluid  extract  of  ginger,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  has  been  responsible  for  many  cases  of  human 
paralysis. 

SALADS 

An  official  of  a  Chicago  canning  plant  wants  to 
change  the  label  on  canned  mixed  vegetables,  which 
reads,  “Vegetables  for  Salad,”  to  read,  “Salad  Vege¬ 
tables.”  He  inquired  as  to  the  legality  of  the  change. 

“If  the  vegetables  present  are  those  ordinarily  ex¬ 
pected  in  vegetable  salad,”  responds  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  “and  if  the  different  vegetables  are  present  in 
proportions  normal  for  vegetable  salad,  we  see  no 
objection  to  either  form  of  label :  ‘Salad  Vegetables’  or 
‘Vegetables  for  Salad’.” 

SUGAR  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 

An  Indiana  tomato  cannery  requests  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  tomato  juice. 

Under  the  pure  food  law,  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
a  tomato  juice  requires  a  conspicuous  declaration  of 
its  presence,  printed  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
the  article  itself. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Good  used  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  5  to 
500  gallon  capacity,  with  and  without  brass  agitators; 
rebuilt,  A-1  condition  throughout,  guaranteed  steam 
pressure.  Responsible  Coppersmiths  since  1871. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Four  Closed  Retorts  and  Rings.  Price 
must  be  right  and  in  first  class  condition. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED  — In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Salesman.  Twenty  years  experience  in 

food  products  and  packers  supplies.  Member  of  the  Food 
Brokers  Aasociation  for  a  number  of  years.  Young,  healthy 
and  desires  to  connect  with  live  concern.  Well  acquainted  with 
Maryland,  New  York  City  and  Western  New  York.  Willing  to 
travel.  References  exchanged. 

Address  Box  B-1986  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — In  canning  or  preserving  plant.  College 
trained  with  8  years  experience  from  mechanic  to  manager, 
packing  general  line  and  specialty  products,  as  preserves  (vac- 
pan),  fruit  and  vegetable  by-products,  spaghetti,  etc.  Can 
furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1987  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Spratiue  Malt  Syrup  Filler,  Continuous  Cooler, 
Ayars  Malt  Can  Cooler,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Knapp  Can  Case  Packer,  Booster,  Labelers 
With  Thermostatic  Heaters  All  Direct  Cur¬ 
rent. 

N.  H.  HEYMAN,  244  East  91st  St. 
New  York  City 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPVBiaHTBB 


Landreths^  Seeds 

When  in  need  of  seeds  bear  us  in  mind  and  write  us.  No 
one  has  better  stocks  than  we.  Why  should  they?  With  1  50 
years  of  experience  back  of  us,  we  should  know,  and  do  know, 
how  to  grow  seeds  as  well  as  any  houses  in  the  business.  We 
consider  our  stocks  superior  to  many  and  the  equal  of  any. 

We  are  growers  of  seeds  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

OUR  1 50  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


Business  Established  1 784 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 
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The  Whole  Industry  -  -  - 

CANNERS 

BROKERS 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
MACHINERY  and  SUPPLYMEN 


All  Use 

THE  ALMANAC 

of  The  Cannins  industry 

for  all  questions  pertaining 
to  Canned  Foods.  The 
Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
official  compilation  of  this 
industry’s  statistics,  all  un¬ 
der  one  cover  for  quick 
reference. 

All  subscribers  to  “THE  CANNING 
TRADE”  received  one  copy  free. 

Extra  copies  $1.00 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore/  Maryland 


Some  of  the  Contents: 

Pack  Statistics 
Food  Law  Regulations 
Official  Cut-Out  Weights 
New  Label  Requirements 
New  Weights  for  Labels 
Can  Sizes 

Cal.  Canned  Fruit  Grades 
Prices  during  1933 
Prices  on  Staples  back  to  1890 
Census  of  Canned  Foods 
Acreage,  Yields  and  Value  by 
States,  all  crops 
Arbitration  Committees 
Canning  Season,  all  sections 
Box  Specifications 
U.  S.  Grades,  Canned  Foods 
U.  S.  Grading  Stations 
All  Canners  Associations 
And  much  more 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Crops  Coming  to  a  Close — Canners  Hold  But  Little  Surplus — 
Corn  Canners  Must  Protect  Themselves  Against  The  Horse 
Corn  Canners — Most  Prices  Advance 

CURTAINS”  SOON — So  far  as  canning  crops 
are  concerned,  “the  hurly  burly’s  done,  the 
battle  lost  and  won,”  for  here  we  are  at  the 
end  of  September,  with  October  just  in  the  offing,  and 
who  could  expect  vegetable  canning  crops  in  October! 
To  be  sure  we  have  seen  fine  crop  yields  in  October, 
yes  even  up  well  into  November,  but  those  crops  had 
not  battled  all  summer  through  drought  and  excessive 
heat  followed  by  excessive  rains  and  cold  weather. 
Old  Dame  Nature  ran  the  full  gamut  on  crop  distress 
this  eventful  canning  season,  but  it  is  nearly  over 
now,  and  the  curtain  will  soon  be  rung  down  on  it. 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  imminence  of  cold 
weather,  winter,  and  the  ending  of  the  crop  season, 
that  has  brought  even  the  most  dilatory  buyers  into 
action.  That,  together  with  the  advanced  prices  on 
many  other  foods,  meat  especially,  has  ended  the 
“strike”  of  buyers  for  lower  prices.  “Strike”  is  the 
proper  word  there,  as  understood  in  present  day 
strikes,  because  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  has  expected  lower  prices,  and  so  waited  for 
them.  Unfortunately  for  the  canners,  they  are  not 
loaded  down  with  spot  canned  foods;  possibly  there 
never  before  were  such  light  holdings  of  surplus 
canned  foods  in  canners’  hands  as  shown  today.  Can¬ 
ners  and  buyers  should  understand  this.  Hearken 
back  and  you  will  recall  extensive  preparations  for 
this  season’s  packs :  excessive  amounts  of  seed 
bought  (seedsmen  sold  out  at  the  Convention),  exces¬ 
sive  acreage  to  accommodate  that  seed;  all  prepara¬ 
tions  for  “whopping  big  packs.”  Not  in  one  line  but 
in  all  lines.  The  canners  knew  that  and  so  when 
futures  were  fairly  easy  to  sell,  and  particularly  as 
they  seemed  to  show  some  profit  even  in  face  of  threat¬ 
ened  increased  costs,  they  sold  futures  heavily.  Many 
a  firm  now  is  delivering  pro-rata  with  not  a  single 
case  left  to  take  the  better  prices  now  ruling.  Selling 
futures  looked  like  the  right  thing  to  do  early  this 
year,  and  it  was  the  right  thing  if  you  overlooked 
the  almost  total  clean-up  of  spot  goods,  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  demand  that  was  bound  to  follow  such  a  condition. 
That  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  future 
selling,  and  you  were  warned  not  to  sell  unless  the 
price  showed  you  a  fair  profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  you 
did  that,  but  if  not  th,e  season  will  be  an  unhappy  one 
for  you.  But  all  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 


The  serious  consideration  now  is,  where  to  get  suf¬ 
ficient  canned  foods  to  supply  customers  and  keep  them 
in  line.  If  we  get  twelve  million  cases  of  tomatoes — 
and  we  have  not  gotten  that  by  a  jugfull  yet — we  will 
still  be  short  25  per  cent  of  requirements.  That  is 
why  tomato  prices  have  suddenly  advanced,  and  why 
they  will  stay  high,  but  we  hope  not  go  too  high. 
They  are  about  right  now:  I’s  55c,  2’s  821/2C  to  85c, 
21/2’s  $1.15,  3’s  (if  anyone  can  find  any  at  any  price) 
about  $1.30,  and  lO’s  $4.  Such  prices  ought  to  clear 
a  fair  profit,  even  at  the  high  raw  cost  prices,  and 
other  increased  expenses;  and  yet  if  the  “middlemen” 
do  not  put  the  tariff  on  too  strong,  the  retail  prices 
will  be  within  easy  reach,  and  the  goods  worth  the 
price  to  the  consumers.  Cannery  stock  tomatoes  are 
again  quoted  in  this  city’s  wholesale  produce  market 
at  30c  to  60c  per  bushel.  Earlier  in  the  week  they 
were  40c  to  80c,  a  strange  series  of  prices,  but  they 
tell  their  own  story:  the  tomatoes  range  from  very 
poor  to  quite  good  in  quality.  As  a  fact  the  cheapest 
tomatoes  are  the  dearest  (the  most  costly)  to  the  can- 
ner  who  tries  to  pack  quality  from  them.  It  is  a  real 
picture  of  the  tomato  crop  condition. 

Virginia  is  hard  hit;  Tennessee,  where  great  things 
were  promised  this  season,  is  greatly  disappointed  in 
hardly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a  yield;  Indiana  has 
withdrawn  from  the  market  because  its  tomato  crop 
has  been  hurt  by  deluge  and  cold,  and  California  has 
advanced  prices  because  the  pack  is  disappointing. 
Many  canners  in  the  Ozarks  could  not  pack  at  all. 
Where  are  the  canned  tomatoes  to  come  from  ? 

Early  in  the  season  all  hands  gave  up  hope  for  any¬ 
thing  like  a  good  corn  pack  even  though  a  big  acreage 
had  been  planted.  However  corn  has  done  better  than 
these  early  expectations,  and  the  pack  may  equal  the 
Government’s  figures.  It  may  still  be  short  of  re¬ 
quirements,  but  not  as  much  as  feared.  Prices  ruling 
today  are  plenty  high,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  corn  canners.  But  the  canner  who  will 
prostitute  his  calling  by  packing  field  (horse)  corn  is 
utterly  foolish.  If  he  is  bent  upon  going  out  of  the 
corn  canning  business,  and  wants  to  drag  every  other 
corn  canner  with  him,  he  could  not  do  it  more  surely 
than  by  canning  horse  corn.  It  if  ever  gets  abroad 
in  the  land  that  canners  use  horse  corn,  canned  corn 
prices  will  sink  to  far  below  cost  figures,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  will  soon  drop  below  five  million 
cases.  In  the  interest  of  the  many  conscientious  corn 
canners  of  the  entire  canned  corn  market,  the  pure 
food  authorities  must  see  that  every  can  of  such  horse 
corn  is  distinctly  labelled  “Packed  from  Field  Corn.” 
If  they  do  not  it  means  oblivion  for  canned  corn  of  all 
kinds.  Let  the  corn  canners  fight  for  their  rights 
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here,  demanding  of  the  enforcement  authorities  this 
protection,  in  return  for  their  many  years  of  faithful 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  Corn  can- 
ners,  you  have  a  right  to  protect  yourselves.  Demand 
immediate  and  drastic  action  against  the  canners  who 
practice  this  and  against  the  buyers  who  take  it. 

Note  in  this  week’s  market  page  that  there  are  a 
good  many  price  changes.  Some  of  these  are  read¬ 
justments,  but  most  of  them  are  mark-ups.  Canned 
corn  has  jumped  all  along  the  line;  and  in  sympathy 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  hominy  and  succo¬ 
tash  have  advanced  with  it;  peas  are  slightly  higher; 
pumpkin  is  up;  sauerkraut  prices  have  been  read¬ 
justed.  Spinach  has  gone  up;  sweet  potatoes  are  a 
little  easier!  tomatoes  are  all  considerably  above  last 
week’s  quotations,  and  are,  in  fact,  slightly  higher 
than  quoted  on  our  market  page,  if  the  buyer  expects 
to  induce  sellers  to  part  with  the  goods.  Fruits  are 
strong  and  advancing,  blueberries  higher.  Salmon 
has  advanced  and  so  has  shrimp,  and  higher  prices  on 
it  are  expected.  Oysters  will  soon  be  in  the  picture, 
and  they  will  not  rule  low. 

* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Com-espondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Better  Than  Ever — A  Seller’s  Market — Tomatoes  Ad¬ 
vanced  Strongly — Corn  May  Follow  Suit — Red  Salmon  Higher — 
Pineapple  Firmer — Blueberry  Pack  Short 

New  York,  Sept.  20th,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Southern  tomatoes  have 

jumped  into  the  limelight  this  week  with  a  sharp 
price  advance,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  canned  foods  holding  its  strength,  the  mar¬ 
ket  position  is  better  than  at  any  time  hitherto  this 
season,  it  is  felt.  It  is  definitely  a  sellers’  market 
on  most  items,  and  firm  to  higher  markets  for  staple 
canned  foods  are  looked  for  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Confronted  with  a  series  of  price 
advances  on  products  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
general  upward  swing,  and  with  recoveries  in  one  or 
two  lines  where  quotations  had  recently  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sag,  buyers  have  been  in  the  market  for  sup¬ 
plies  in  good  volume  during  the  week  and  are  expected 
to  remain  in  the  market  until  unsold  stocks  in  pack¬ 
ers’  hands  are  cleaned  up.  The  trade  in  general  is  re¬ 
signed  to  higher  price  levels. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATOES— With  heavy  rains  cut¬ 
ting  into  deliveries  at  the  canneries,  tomato  packers 
have  advanced  new  pack  tomato  prices  to  a  general 
asking  level  of  80  to  82V2  cents  for  standard  2s,  $1.15 
to  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  It  is  reported  that  business  has  been  done  at 
these  levels,  and  the  firmness  with  which  canners  are 
adhering  to  their  posted  prices  indicates  a  firm  under¬ 
lying  condition.  Estimates  regarding  the  damage  to 
the  tomato  crop  resulting  from  the  storm  vary  from 


750,000  to  1,000,000  cases  of  the  canned  product.  Not 
all  packers  were  willing  to  accept  business  at  the 
above-quoted  levels,  and  it  is  intimated  that  prices  will 
advance  still  further  when  these  sellers  re-enter  the 
market  with  further  olferings.  Distributors  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  repots  that  the  quality  of  the  late  pack 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  weather  damage  to  the 
raw  stock. 

WESTERN  TOMATOES — Influenced  by  the  sharp 
rise  in  prices  made  by  Tri-State  canners,  California 
packers  have  advanced  tomato  quotations  again,  with 
the  market  now  held  at  $1.05  per  dozen  for  standard 
2i/4s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  10s  quoted  at  a  range  of 
$3.25  to  $3.50  per  dozen.  Solid  pack  California  to¬ 
matoes  are  firm  at  $1.35-$1.40  on  21/08  and  $4  for  10s. 
Indiana  packers  have  generally  withdrawn  offerings, 
pending  further  developments  in  the  situation  in  the 
Tri-State  area. 

CORN  NEXT? — With  Maine  and  western  packers 
still  withdrawn  from  the  corn  market,  interest  has 
turned  to  southern  packs,  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
business  has  been  put  through  on  standard  crushed 
during  the  week  at  95  to  971/2  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries,  with  the  usual  differentials  on  extra  stand¬ 
ard  and  fancy  grades.  Southern  corn  appears  a  good 
buy  at  current  going  prices,  in  view  of  the  indicated 
scarcity  of  packs  elsewhere.  Some  midwestern  can¬ 
ners  are  packing  field  corn  to  supplement  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  regular  canning  grades. 

PEAS — In  the  absence  of  important  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  primary  markets,  the  market  for  canned  peas 
has  continued  in  quiet  position  throughout  the  week, 
with  quotations  unchanged  on  all  grades,  and  offerings 
of  top  quality  extremely  scarce  in  all  size  containers. 

RED  SALMON  HIGHER — Responding  to  the 
stronger  statistical  position  of  the  market,  packers  this 
week  advanced  quotations  on  red  salmon,  bringing  the 
market  up  to  $1.65-$1.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  northwest, 
for  fancy  red  Alaskas.  Pinks  have  not  yet  joined  the 
upward  procession,  and  are  still  generally  posted  at 
$1.05  to  $1.10  per  dozen.  The  trade  is  watching  the 
situation  closely,  however,  and  it  is  expected  that  if 
the  rumored  federal  relief  buying  of  this  grade  ma¬ 
terializes,  prices  to  the  trade  will  work  higher.  Job¬ 
bers  have  been  covering  forward  requirements  in  fair 
volume,  with  a  good  deal  of  off-priced  pinks  reported 
to  have  cleaned  up  at  $1  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 

SHRIMP  PACK  SLOW— The  shrimp  pack  at  the 
Gulf  thus  far  in  the  season  is  running  behind  last  year, 
with  a  total  of  247,210  cases  reported  packed  up  to 
September  12.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices 
during  the  week,  and  the  market  remains  in  rather 
quiet  position. 

PINEAPPLE  FIRMER — In  line  with  the  general 
firmness  in  the  market  for  new  pack  canned  fruits, 
Hawaiian  pineapple  appears  to  be  getting  “set”  for  an 
advance  in  prices.  Canners  this  week  withdrew  fur¬ 
ther  offerings  of  No.  10  crushed  pineapple,  and  the 
market  on  sliced  grades  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
strong,  with  offerings  continuing  at  previous  price 
levels. 
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CUBA  AS  AN  OUTLET — Under  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  American  canned 
foods  enjoy  a  much  better  position  in  that  market, 
with  Cuban  duties  substantially  lowered  on  sardines, 
salmon,  peas,  corn,  asparagus,  canned  fruits,  canned 
meats,  and  canned  sauces  and  food  extracts.  While 
the  trade  will  probably  not  be  able  to  fully  utilize  these 
advantages  this  year,  due  to  short  packs  and  domestic 
requirements,  Cuba  is  expected  to  attract  considerable 
interest  as  a  potential  heavy  foreign  buyer  next  year. 

FRUITS  FIRMER — The  general  list  of  canned 
fruits  continued  steady  to  higher.  Northwestern  can- 
ners  have  advanced  2V->s  prunes  by  5  cents  per  dozen, 
and  price  lists  of  these  packers,  as  well  as  those  in 
California,  show  an  increasingly  number  of  items 
“sold  out”  or  withdrawn.  Jobbers  who  did  not  cover 
their  forward  requirements  in  good  volume  on  the 
basis  of  tentative  opening  prices  this  season  will  find 
themselves  at  a  material  disadvantage  with  their  com¬ 
petitors  over  the  distributing  season,  due  to  their  nec¬ 
essarily  higher  costs  and  the  compulsory  N.  R.  A. 
mark-ups  on  their  lines. 

BLUEBERRY  PACK  SHORT— Reports  from 
Maine  this  week  indicate  that  the  season’s  pack  of 
blueberries  will  not  top  150,000  cases,  which  would  be 
some  70,000  cases  under  the  1933  productions.  Pack¬ 
ers  are  quoting  new  pack  10s  at  S6  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  for  prompt  shipment.  It  is  not  known  just 
what  carryover  Maine  canners  have  on  hand  from  the 
1933  pack,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  quantity 
is  large. 

THE  RELIEF  ENIGMA — Students  of  the  canned 
foods  market  are  indulging  in  considerable  speculation 
as  to  possible  Federal  relief  buying  of  canned  foods 
this  year.  The  belief  is  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  relief  buying  will  probably  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  number  of  the  minor  canned  foods  lines,  such 
as  sweet  potatoes,  mixed  vegetables,  etc. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Strong — Unseasonable  Weather  Cutting  Heavily  Into  Tomato 
Pack — Prices  Advance — $1.00  Corn  Hard  to  Find — 

Peas  Selling — No  Spot  Grapefruit 

•  Chicago,  September  21st,  1934. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— If  it  isn’t  one  thing 
— it’s  another.  Or  as  one  of  the  brokers  on 

the  street  is  accustomed  to  say — it  beats  h - 

how  business  keeps  up.  If  it  isn’t  heat,  it’s  the  drouth; 
if  it  isn’t  the  rain,  then  it  is  frost.  The  word  “freak¬ 
ish”  has  been  used  considerably,  and  guess  it’s  the 
proper  word  for  the  weather  conditions  that  Mother 
Nature  has  dished  out  to  us  all  this  Summer. 

Markets  are  strong;  buying  liberal;  upward  tenden¬ 
cies  prevail ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  in  many 
items  in  the  Canned  Food  Line  is  already  an  assurety. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF— Our  market  has  been 
more  or  less  “hot  and  bothered”  during  the  past  week 


as  the  Emergency  Relief  Bid  comes  up  again  for  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December.  Brokers 
have  been  extremely  busy,  trying  to  line  up  options 
on  the  various  Canned  Food  items  that  will  be  needed 
such  as  Peas,  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Sauer  Kraut,  Green 
Beans,  Beets,  Corn,  Mixed  Vegetables,  Carrots,  Milk, 
Mackerel,  Sardines,  etc.  Three  of  our  local  houses 
seem  to  be  anxious  for  this  business  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  allotted  to  one  of  them,  i.  e..  National 
Tea  Company,  Steele-Wedeles  Company,  Sprague- 
Warner  &  Company. 

TOMATOES — Saw  a  bulletin  issued  by  one  of  the 
leading  brokerage  firms  in  this  market,  part  of  which 
read  as  follows:  “Confusion  all  confounded — a  jum¬ 
ble  of  facts,  figures  and  ideas — a  veritable  crossword 
puzzle — that’s  the  Tomato  situation.”  This  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head. 

Unseasonable  weather  continues  to  prevail  through 
out  Indiana  and  the  adjoining  tomato  districts.  By 
far  the  majority  of  canners  sold  freely  for  future  de¬ 
livery  and  are  now  bent  upon  getting  those  contracts 
packed  with  the  result  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  find  any  sellers  at  the  going  prices,  which  are: 
Standard  Indiana,  No.  1  tin  50c,  No.  2  tin  85c,  No.  2i/o 
tin  $1.10,  No.  10  tin  $4;  Extra  Standard  Indiana,  No.  i 
tin  55c,  No.  2  tin  95c,  No.  2i/^  tin  $1.20,  No.  10  tin 
$4.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  etc.  With  the  Ozarks 
hard  hit  and  with  not  more  than  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  pack  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  with 
Eastern  authorities  maintaining  that  the  prospective 
pack  in  the  tri-States  has  now  been  reduced  fully 
two  million  or  more  cases,  how  are  the  other  tomato 
sections  of  the  country  going  to  make  up  for  these 
“holes”  ?  Those  who  carefully  analyze  the  picture  can¬ 
not  help  but  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  market  is 
de.stined  to  continue  strong  with  every  likelihood  of 
higher  levels. 

CORN — No.  2  Standard  Corn  at  $1  can  be  sold. 
Brokers  report — they  find  sellers  at  that  basis.  Some 
few  lots  are  being  quoted  but  in  the  main  offerings  are 
so  limited  as  to  make  it  a  stale  situation.  Prevailing 
levels  are :  No.  2  Standard  Corn  at  $1  to  $1.05  cannery ; 
No.  2  Extra  Standard  Corn  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  cannery; 
No.  2  Fancy  Corn  at  $1.25  cannery. 

PEAS — Considerable  business  has  been  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  $1.20  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery.  Re¬ 
ports  are  that  one  of  the  National  Chains  paid  $1.2214 
Wisconsin  for  all  of  the  No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  5  seive 
recorded  in  this  market  out  of  Maryland  on  No.  2 
Standard  Ungraded  Alaskas  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  Mary¬ 
land  cannery. 

BEETS — Canners  in  Wisconsin  report  much  root 
and  black  rot.  The  canning  of  Beets  started  in  the 
Badger  State  some  weeks  ago.  The  pack  is  progress¬ 
ing  slowly  and  the  crop  is  not  producing  as  heavily  as 
was  expected.  Most  Canners  are  holding  No.  21/^ 
Fancy  Cut  Beets  at  90  cents  and  expect  to  see  a  dollar 
market  before  the  beet  season  is  over.  Buying  has 
been  on  a  large  and  wide  scale.  Other  quotations  are : 
No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cut  Beets  at  80c  cannery,  No.  2  tin 
Fancy  Sliced  Beets  at  85c  cannery,  No.  2  tin  fancy 
15-oz.  Whole  Beets  at  $1.15  cannery.  No.  10  tin  Fancy 
Cut  Beets  at  $3.60  cannery. 
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GREEN  BEANS — Business  seems  to  nave  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut  Green  grade,  and 
because  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  canners  are  holding 
at  higher  prices,  the  business  has  gone  to  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania;  where  70c  to  721/2C  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point  has  been  accepted  by  Eastern  canners. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Spot  stocks  are  exhausted.  Almost 
every  day  some  one  sends  in  inquiries  for  Grapefruit 
in  both  No.  2  and  No.  5  tins — immediate  shipment, 
etc.,  but  there  are  no  sellers. 

It  is  reported  that  some  under-cover  buying  of  New 
Pack  Grapefruit  has  been  going  on  here,  shipment 
December- January,  but  we  have  not  learned  of  any 
definite  quotations. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— This  market 
seems  to  be  holding  its  own  in  good  shape.  Most  can¬ 
ners  are  asking  $5  f.  o.  b.  their  station  for  No.  10 
Select  Red  Sour  Pitted,  regular  packing,  but  some 
little  cutting  under  that  has  been  going  on  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  in  sizeable  blocks.  No.  2  Select  Red 
Sour  Pitted  Cherries  (Water)  are  firm  at  $1.05  f.  0.  b. 
Michigan  factories. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade’* 

Better  Size  to  Shrimp — Grading  Suggestions — Shrimp  Prices 
Due  for  an  Advance — Oyster  Business  Fairly  Good 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  20th,  1934. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  has  speeded  up  a  little 
bit  this  past  week,  and  while  it  is  expected  that 
this  week  will  be  as  good  as  the  past,  yet  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will,  because  shrimp  are  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

There  have  been  no  large  prawn  caught,  but  the 
shrimp  have  been  of  fairly  good  size  and  may  be 
classed  as  large-medium.  Very  few  large  shrimp  are 
available  in  this  section  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
this  season  is  no  exception. 

Further  discussing  the  subject  of  grading,  will  say 
that  you  can  call  them  by  any  class  that  you  may  want, 
but  it  would  be  much  simpler  for  the  housewife  if  they 
were  graded  by  the  name  of  the  sizes,  thus  “small,” 
“medium,”  “large”  and  “jumbo.” 

There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the 
shrimp  that  in  establishing  a  standard  of  grades,  they 
could  hardly  be  graded  into  less  than  three  grades,  and 
a  four-grade  classification  as  above  suggested  would 
not  be  bad.  The  grade  “Small”  to  consist  of  shrimp 
in  size  60  to  80  to  the  No.  1  can;  grade  “Medium”  to 
run  40  to  60;  grade  “Large”  20  to  40;  and  grade 
“Jumbo”  10  to  20  to  the  can. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  classification  that  there 
is  an  awful  big  range  of  sizes  in  shrimp  and  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  cram  the  classification  of  them 
into  less  than  three  grades  and  enable  the  housewife 
to  shop  from  the  shelves  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  size  of  shrimp  she  wants.  All  housewives 


are  not  dumb  and  neither  are  they  indifferent  as  to 
what  they  want;  therefore,  in  order  to  put  ourselves 
in  position  to  have  them  keep  coming  back  after  our 
goods,  we  will  have  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get 
just  what  they  want  and  when  they  want  it.  This 
thing  of  being  cute  and  putting  something  over  on  the 
housewife  by  selling  them  a  cat  in  the  bag,  will  not 
help  the  industry  a  bit,  but  is  standing  in  the  w’ay  of 
increasing  the  consumption  of  our  product.  The 
sooner  a  proper  standard  of  grades  is  adapted,  backed 
by  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Bureau,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  shrimp  canning  industry.  It  will  stop  the 
legitimate  canner  from  constantly  striving  to  compete 
in  price  with  the  unscrupulous  canner  who  is  packing 
trashy  size  shrimp  and  labeling  them  “Medium,”  and 
small  shrimp  and  labeling  them  “Fancy.” 

Of  course  a  small  shrimp  can  be  fancy  and  delicious, 
as  far- as  quality  is  concerned,  but  that  dees  not  help 
the  housewife  to  determine  the  size  of  the  shrimp  in 
the  can,  which  she  is  equally  interested  to  know. 
So  let’s  make  it  easy  for  the  housewife  to  shop  intelli¬ 
gently. 

A  big  retail  groceryman  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  was  unable  to  buy  canned  peas  at  any  price,  and 
that  out  of  750  cases  of  them  that  he  had  ordered, 
he  has  only  been  able  to  get  75  cases,  therefore  he  is 
way  short  on  this  commodity.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  drought  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
this  shortage,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  grading  of 
canned  peas  has  greatly  increased  its  consumption. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  not  hurt  the  sale  of  them  one  bit. 

There  is  no  indication  of  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  canned  shrimp,  but  most  likely  an  increase  in  the 
price  in  the  near  future,  because  production  has  been 
at  a  low  ebb  so  far  and  it  is  reported  that  there  have 
been  100,000  cases  less  shrimp  canned  thus  far  this 
season  than  there  were  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  which  represents  about  a  forty  per  cent  shorter 
pack. 

With  this  shortage  in  the  pack  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  fishermen  have  demanded  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  it  may  be  seen 
that  a  raise  in  the  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  inevitable. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium;  and  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery.  Very  few  large  shrimp  are  available. 

OYSTERS — Both  raw  and  cove  oysters  continue  in 
good  demand  and  with  a  cool  spell  which  has  just 
started,  it  will  boost  the  sale  considerably. 

In  previous  years,  the  movement  of  spot  cove  oys¬ 
ters  did  not  usually  start  in  this  section  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  this  year  it  started  in  August  and  canned 
oysters  have  been  selling  good  right  along. 

It  is  understood  that  the  oyster  canning  season  will 
not  open  until  December,  because  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  have  decided 
not  to  allow  oyster  dredging  for  canning  this  year 
until  December,  which  will  be  a  setback  to  the  pack. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  5  ounce  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Ccmning  Trade” 

Generally  Firm  —  Canning  Season  Ends  Early  —  Considerable 
Increase  in  Tomato  Crop  —  Olives  Next  —  Alaska  Salmon 
Pack  Sets  Record  —  Packing  Sardines 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept.  20th,  1934. 

IRM — An  outstanding  feature  of  the  canned  foods 
market  this  year  has  been  the  fact  that  buyers 
have  held  off  purchases  of  the  various  items  largely 
until  the  pack  has  been  completed  and  its  size  known. 
This  has  been  true  even  on  items  known  to  be  in  light 
supply.  In  almost  every  instance  those  who  did  enter 
the  market  early  profited  to  a  marked  degree,  since 
there  have  been  several  advances  right  through  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  lists,  with  some  of  these  quite 
heavy.  There  have  been  several  flurries  of  buying, 
first  on  spinach  and  asparagus,  followed  by  those  on 
cherries  and  apricots,  and  more  recently  on  peaches. 
There  is  no  real  shortage  of  peaches,  of  course, 
although  some  individual  items  in  the  list  are  in  light 
supply,  but  buyers  were  forewarned  of  the  last  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  and  took  heed,  anticipating  require¬ 
ments  quite  generously.  During  the  past  few  days 
buying  has  tapered  off  and  is  now  largely  of  a  routine 
nature,  being  mostly  confined  to  small  lots  and  items 
not  completely  covered  by  previous  purchases.  This 
situation  is  expected  to  continue  until  consumption  has 
cared  for  some  of  the  heavy  purchases  already  made. 
Prices  in  the  local  market  are  being  very  firmly  main¬ 
tained,  there  being  no  weak  items  in  the  list,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  salmon. 

SEASON  OVER — It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
harvesting  and  packing  of  deciduous  fruits  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  virtually  at  an  end  for  the  season,  but  such 
is  the  case.  The  packing  of  peaches  has  been  over  for 
some  time,  and  but  two  or  three  canners  are  still  occu¬ 
pied  on  pears.  In  former  years  the  canning  of 
peaches  was  carried  on  until  the  end  of  September, 
and  pears  were  packed  until  well  into  October.  A 
recent  trip  through  the  fruit  growing  district  north 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  revealed  the  fact  that  not  only 
had  the  prune  crop  been  harvested  but  that  the  dried 
product  was  already  in  the  bins.  Rain  can  come  at 
any  time  now  without  damage  to  crops,  if  we  leave 
tomatoes  out  of  consideration.  And  some  growers  hold 
that  rain  would  benefit  even  this  crop.  They  suggest 
that  while  it  might  cause  some  immediate  damage  the 
vines  would  be  freshened  and  the  growing  period 
lengthened. 

TOMATOES — Latest  estimates  of  the  crop  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  canning  and  other  manufacturing  purposes  in 
California  place  the  output  for  the  year  at  233,500 
tons.  This  compares  with  a  production  of  about  164,- 
500  tons  last  year.  Some  interests  hold  that  this  year’s 
estimate  is  too  high,  as  the  yield  is  falling  down  badly 
in  some  places  on  account  of  the  drought.  Consider¬ 
able  business  has  been  booked  of  late  at  the  advanced 
prices  quoted  late  in  August,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
pack  made  to  date  has  been  sold.  After  the  canning 
season  had  commence.d  growers  in  California  started 
a  movement  to  have  the  price  on  canning  stock  revised 


upward,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success  with  this. 

In  a  few  instances  canners  agreed  to  pay  more  than 
the  contract  price  of  $11.25  a  ton  for  especially  fine 
tomatoes  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  industry  on 
a  whole  to  meet  the  demands  of  growers.  Canners 
point  out  that  they  are  now  paying  as  much  as  is  being 
paid  in  any  other  States,  and  more  than  is  paid  in 
some.  They  are  making  one  concession  to  growers, 
however,  and  are  less  strict  in  grading  requirements, 
which  means  a  slightly  higher  price,  in  the  final 
analysis. 

OLIVES — The  next  item  to  receive  attention  on  the 
part  of  packers  will  be  olives,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  well  in  advance  for  the  handling  of  this 
fruit,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstandings  as  to  the 
prices  to  be  paid  growers  or  the  prices  to  rule  on  the 
canned  product.  The  crop  is  a  light  one  and  the  pack 
is  not  expected  to  pass  the  600,000  case  mark,  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  can  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  market,  it  is 
believed.  Minimum  prices  to  growers  were  decided 
upon  in  August,  and  vary  somewhat  from  those  of  a 
year  ago,  a  careful  readjustment  having  been  made, 
taking  both  varieties  and  sizes  into  consideration.  In 
the  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties,  popular  with 
canners,  fruit  that  will  grade  standards  will  be  priced 
$15  a  ton  higher  this  year,  while  mammoths  and  larger 
will  be  priced  $12  a  ton  lower.  Prices  to  the  trade 
will  be  in  proportion,  standards  to  run  I21/2  cents  a 
dozen  higher,  medium  the  same  as  last  year,  and  large 
10  cents  lower.  Formal  announcement  of  prices  will 
be  made  in  due  time. 

SALMON — The  announcement  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  the  effect  that  the  salmon  pack 
in  Alaska  reached  an  all  time  record  during  the  season 
recently  brought  to  an  end,  has  caused  buyers  to  as¬ 
sume  a  waiting  attitude,  and  little  business  is  being 
placed,  except  where  goods  are  needed  for  early  re¬ 
quirements.  The  pack  of  7,234,227  cases  exceeds  the 
former  record  set  in  1918  when  no  restrictions  were  in 
effect  and  packing  was  carried  on  through  the  summer 
months.  This  year’s  pack  included  3,766,129  cases  of 
pinks  and  2,576,595  cases  of  reds.  San  Francisco  pack¬ 
ing  interests  do  not  look  for  any  material  price  changes 
as  a  result  of  the  bringing  out  of  pack  figures.  Prices 
of  other  commodities  have  mounted  in  recent  months, 
they  say,  and  canned  salmon  at  present  prices  remains 
one  of  the  cheapest  of  foods. 

STRIKE  AVERTED — A  threatened  walkout  of  sar¬ 
dine  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  has  been  averted  through  submission  of  the 
complaints  to  the  Federal  Labor  Board  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  fishermen  contend  that  the  Monterey  Sardine  As¬ 
sociation  controls  the  sardine  industry  through  con¬ 
tracts  with  canners  and  accepts  only  the  catches  of 
members  and  has  imposed  a  “prohibitive”  membership 
fee  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  catch.  The  pack¬ 
ing  of  sardines  is  commencing  to  get  under  way  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale,  now  that  the  quality  of  the 
catch  has  improved. 

J.  T.  REED,  formerly  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  Association,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  is  now  with  the  importing  and  exporting  firm 
of  Otis  McAllister  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  SPANISH  PAPRIKA  “BARONS”  WORK  AND 
PLAY  HARD 

By  Charles  P.  McCormick 

President,  McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Spanish  Paprika  “Barons”  of  Spain  work  and 
play  hard,  although  they  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
work.  This  was  quite  evident  during  the  time  I 
spent  in  Spain  upon  my  last  visit  abroad.  In  the  small 
area  around  Espinardo,  Alicante  and  Murcia,  paprika 
is  grown  almost  exclusively.  The  whole  world  uses 
this  product  which  is  controlled  by  these  Barons  in  this 
small  area  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  the  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  this  product  has  been  enormous. 
In  1925,  roughly  50,000  kilos  were  shipped,  while  in 
1928  over  12,000,000  kilos  were  prepared. 

Paprika  is  very  much  like  the  green  bell  pepper 
pods  that  are  grown  in  this  country,  only  they  are  of 
a  more  brilliant  hue  when  ripe.  This  paprika  from 
Spain  is  known  as  “sweet  paprika”  and  it  is  claimed 
thdt  it  will  not  grow  “sweet”  anywhere  else.  This  fact 
is  credited  to  a  little  river  that  usually  trickles  through 
that  province,  and  at  times  overflows  its  banks.  Arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation  furnishes  all  of  the  water  necessary 
for  the  growing,of  this  product,  as  well  as  many  other 
products  grown  in  that  section,  making  a  fertile  area 
of  a  normally  arid  section. 

The  thirty-seven  leading  paprika  growers  in  Espi-  • 
nardo  claim  to  be  entirely  independent  of  one  another 
and  to  operate  their  business  exclusively  unto  them¬ 
selves,  nevertheless  they  are  a  most  hospitable  and  a 
most  interesting,  hard-working  people,  and  their  Pap¬ 
rika  Association  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  closed  affair. 

In  early  stages  of  paprika  growing,  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion  had  to  be  provided  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
many  remnants  of  the  old  Moorish  irrigation  system 
built  many  hundreds  of  years  ago — some  of  them  still 
in  actual  use. 

After  the  pods  are  picked  from  the  plants  they  are 
placed  on  flagstone  courts  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  center  white  seeds  are  removed  and  the  stems 
are  cut  off,  for  the  finest  paprika  is  made  from  the 
hulls  alone.  The  seeds  and  stems  are  ground  into 
cheaper  grades. 

It  is  the  natural  oils  in  the  pod,  when  put  through 
the  grinding  mill,  that  bring  out  the  color  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  The  addition  of  oil  intensifies  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color,  but  the  United  States  Government  will 
not  allow  oil  to  be  added  to  any  of  the  paprika  im¬ 
ported.  However,  the  “Barons”  claim  that  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  paprika  are  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  oil. 

Americans  use  a  great  deal  of  Paprika  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  used  as  a  garnish  for 
its  brilliancy  and  is  most  effective  on  soups,  fish,  cro¬ 
quettes,  spiced  eggs,  salads,  and  many  other  dishes. 

The  study  of  this  industry  is  most  interesting  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  using  very  modern  machinery 
shows  that  they  are  not  being  held  down  by  tradition. 


Almost  every  house  on  one  street  in  Espinardo  has  a 
grinding  plant  behind  it,  with  a  large  flagstone  court 
for  the  drying  of  the  pods.  And  the  brilliancy  of 
color  that  they  produce  from  the  same  pods  that  they 
all  grow  is  a  matter  of  much  boasting  from  each  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  street. 

After  working  hard  all  day — and  a  long  day,  at  that 
— they  sit  down  to  their  evening  meal  around  eight 
or  nine  o’clock.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  eating  your  din¬ 
ner  outdoors,  in  the  patio,  under  the  pale  Spanish 
moon,  with  the  moonbeams  playing  through  the  grape- 
arbor  and  shrubbery,  casting  long  shadows  over  the 
yard;  the  cat  drowsing  contentedly  on  the  pebbled 
ground ;  the  lights  of  the  flickering  candles  on  the  elab¬ 
orately  set  table,  and  a  courteous  host  and  hostess 
insisting  upon  your  eating  everything  served  through¬ 
out  the  eight-course  dinner.  This,  to  the  “Barons,” 
is  what  eating  means. 

Most  impressive,  among  the  average  Spanish  family 
in  this  section,  is  the  splendid  spirit  displayed  in  their 
homes,  the  happiness  that  exists  there,  and  the  pride 
they  take  in  their  children.  The  Paprika  “Barons” 
seem  to  have  all  of  the  virtue  attribted  to  the  Latin 
races.  They  are  courteous,  hospitable,  very  charitable 
and  most  friendly.  It  will  be  well  worth  the  trip 
through  this  section,  to  anyone  touring  Spain,  simply 
to  see  a  different  type  of  landscape  and  people. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y,"  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  _  _  t2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . . . .  ........ 

Largre,  No.  2V^ . .  ........  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% _  _ _ 

Medium,  No.  2^ . .  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  .......  12.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . . . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  .......  _.... 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ....... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 50  . 

No.  2  Mi  . 00  . 

No.  10  .  .1.75  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .12%  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  tl.36 

No.  10  .  6.76  - 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.06  tl.lO 

No.  10  .  6.26  - 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 76  t.76 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Haby,  No.  2 .  1.30  tl.30 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  - 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2Vi .  1.00  . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.76  . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72*/^ . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN» 

Golden  Bat  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2. 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.07)4 . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  t.97Vi 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

HOMINY): 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tali . 60  ........ 

No.  2  Mi  . -SO  . 

No.  10  . 2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  8.76 - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES) 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS)  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pols _  _  _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2a...«.........._....  ........  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s..._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  4s  . . -....  ___ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  68 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . .......  — ... 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 80  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.50  . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.16  tl.l5 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  tl.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s..................  ........  ..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  . 

PUMPKIN) 

Standard,  No.  2V> . ......  ..... 

No.  3  . 95  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.l5 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.75 

SPINACH) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/2  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.55 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . —  tl.l6 


Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.50 

SUCCOTASH) 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 95  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)... . 

SWEET  POTATOES) 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .76  . 

No.  214  . 90  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  1.00 

No.  10  . 3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES) 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County................. . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County; . ,50  . 

No.  2  . 80  t.86 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.82y. 

No.  214  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05  . 

No.  3  .  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  3.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.75 


TOMATO  PUREE)  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE) 

No.  1  . 45  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

^  Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 


Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  2.60  t2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  t2.35 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2- .  ......  ....... 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . .  . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.75  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 


Stamdard  Red,  Water.  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

California  Standard,  2)4 .  t2.00 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  t2.20 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  t2.35 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 


No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  ........ 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4..  1.60  tl.65 

Fancy  . . .  t2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.86 

Standard,  No.  10....„ . _....  t6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C.  1.45  tl.50 

Choice,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl.60 

Fancy.  No.  2)4.  Y.  C .  tl.80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  _„....  _...... 

S^onds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t4.25 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4 .  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% _ _ _ —  — ....  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2 .  ti.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsfter,  No.  2... 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Sinrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water.  No.  10. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.40  t2.5n 

No.  10s  .  9.00  t8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.25 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  doz... . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . .  . 

6  oz . . . .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  . . 

10  oz .  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67)4tl.7\0 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  t2.35 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42)4 . 

Plat,  No.  1 .  1.55  . 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  1.17)4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07)4tl.05 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  )4 . 80  t.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92)4 . 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  1.85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.02)4tl.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  1.22^ . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.l5 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  tl.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  K 

*4  Oil.  keyle.ss .  2.60  t2.75 

'4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  t3.50 

'4  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  t3.45 

*4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  t3.20 

■V,  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  . 

California.  Oval,  No.  1,  24*8..............  1.60  _...... 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  )48  .  7.80  ........ 

White.  Is  _ 18.66  _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  )4s .  4.86  . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . . . . 

Striped,  .  3.66  ....... 

Striped,  .  6.00 

Striped,  Is  .  8.86  . . 

Yellow,  )4s.  Fancy. .  4.66  „...„ 

Yellows,  )48,  Fancy . . . 7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.65  . 
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Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

Jor  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
oF  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 


Canning  Machinery 

for  all  the  various  fruits,  veget 
ables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 


Robint- Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine 
For  removing  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms  and  bodies  of  cans 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Ave., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


An  English  guest  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  New 
York,  after  checking  out,  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 
and  was  chatting  with  the  clerk. 

“Say,”  said  the  guest,  “do  you  know  any  good 
stories  ?” 

“I  can’t  think  of  any,”  replied  the  clerk,  “but  I’ll 
give  you  a  conundrum.  My  mother  gave  birth  to  a 
child;  it  was  neither  my  brother  nor  my  sister.  Who 
was  it?” 

After  deep  reflection  the  guest  said:  “I  jolly  well 
give  it  up.  Who  was  it?” 

“It  was  myself,”  replied  the  clerk. 

“Haw,  haw,  that’s  a  good  one.  I  must  remember 
that.” 

And  he  did.  Hear  him  tell  it: 

“Oh  I  say,  old  man,  I  heard  a  jolly  good  conundrum 
the  other  day.  My  mother  gave  birth  to  a  child.  It 
was  nyther  brother  nor  sister  to  me.  Who  was  the 
blighter?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  friend.  Who  was  it?” 

“Haw,  haw,  it  was  the  clerk  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Haw,  haw.” 

RATHER  ARISTOCRATIC 

Boxcar  Bill:  “Bleary-eyed  Sam  says  he  smokes 
only  quarter  cigars.” 

Crosstie  Harry:  “That’s  right.  Somebody  else  al¬ 
ways  smokes  the  other  three-quarters. 

DOG  BISCUIT  ALSO  DE  TROP 

The  owner  of  the  fruit  stall  was  trying  hard  to  make 
a  sale.  “We  have  some  very  nice  alligator  pears  this 
morning,”  he  remarked  to  a  customer. 

“How  silly,”  laughed  the  very  young  housewife. 
“Why,  we  don’t  even  keep  a  goldfish,  mister.” 


CITY  SAP 

City  Camper:  “What’s  this  stuff?” 

Country  Cousin:  “Gosh,  that’s  poison  ivy.” 

City  Camper:  “Well,  don’t  worry.  I  just  picked 
some;  I  haven’t  eaten  any!” 

WHEN  PRINTERS  DUCK 

Bringing  with  him  an  electric  atmosphere,  a  young 
man  strode  into  the  newspaper  office  and  banked  his 
cane  on  the  editor’s  desk. 

“Where’s  the  editor?”  he  shouted  angrily. 

“He’s — he’s  out!”  replied  the  clerk  nervously. 
“What’s  he  done  this  time?” 

“In  that  advertisement  for  my  valveless  motor,” 
stormed  the  visitor,  “he’s  turned  the  second  ‘v’  into  a 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chsrpman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SMls  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  E!tc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cratea. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannora. 

Berlin-Charpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters, 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &,Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  SteneiJs 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  i 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Conr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline.  Etc. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Macbinca. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicargo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers, 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (bo..  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spratcue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Barlin>Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprarsue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  ElQuipmant, 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  JacketeB. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  tlorp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Blmpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Barlin-Chapnnan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Bankets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  III. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles.  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

B.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spraigue-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimors. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  HI. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wle. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetablea. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


September  2h, 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc..  Bal  imore  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin. 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. :  Emmons  &  Gallagher.  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe.  _ 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

W estminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 


mm 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

V,  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.^ 


Top  row:  A  good,  regular  slock  of  open-pollinated  sweet  corn. 
Bottom  row:  A  hybrid  slock  bred  from  the  stock  shown  in  the  top  row. 


Some  Accomplishments  of  12  Years  in  Breeding 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  for  Canners 


StoweWs  Evergreen  14x5 
StoweWs  Evergreen  16x5 
Narrow  Grained  Evergreen  26x15 

Out  of  thousands  of  individual  crosses  of  in- 
bred  lines  we  havesucceeded  in  getting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  hybrids.  Among  these  the 
ones  listed  above  have  proved  their  worth 
after  exhaustive  trials  ut^f^r  actual  canning 
crop  growing  conditions  and  in  canning  tests. 
Each  of  these  hybrids  has  been  used  with 
signal  success  for  several  years  by  some  of 
our  canner  customers.  We  can,  therefore, 
recommended  them  with  the  confidence  born 


Country  Gentleman  9x19 
Country  Gentleman  19x24 
Bantam  Evergreen  24xPurdue  39 

of  our  customers’  experience  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Caution — These  hybrids  are  not  of  universal 
adaptability.  We  are  prepared,  however,  to 
make  specific  recommendations  to  meet  the 
special  requirements,  climatic  and  otherwise, 
of  any  canners  who  may  be  interested  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibilities  of  hybrid  sweet 
corn  for  their  own  use. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


Not  Just  Grown 


Aaaonat^b  O^rntu^ra,  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  l^atipn,  (Cnnnrrttrut 


SWEET  CORN  BREEDING  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ILLINOIS,  NEW  YORK,  and  CONN. 


